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THE ESSENTIAL UNITY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 
IS THERE A COMMON CHRISTIAN DOGMATIC ? 


It is frequently assumed that a body of well-defined and generally 
accepted doctrines lies at the basis of Christianity, but when one 
attempts to discover the content of this fundamental belief he soon 
finds himself in perplexity. This was the situation of a correspondent 
who recently asked the Outlook to furnish him a brief and simple 
statement of the principal points involved in the Protestant faith. 
He supposed that Protestants agree in their opinions about the 
following items: (1) The creation of matter and of life, (2) .God’s 
special choice of Israel, (3) The significance of Old Testament 
prophecy, (4) The dual personality of Christ, (5) Miracles, (6) The 
atonement, (7) The greater intimacy of God’s relation to men in the 
past than in the present, (8) God’s requirements of men in the way 
of belief, (9) The eternal life toward which the New Testament 
points. The Outlook considered it entirely impracticable to attempt 
the proposed statement, inasmuch as any definitions that might 
be given would seem to some Christians erroneous and to others 
inadequate. 

This lack of unity in belief is not wholly a modern affair, as is 
sometimes supposed. It has characterized Christianity from the 
first. Paul lived almost constantly in an atmosphere of doctrinal 
controversy, and during the centuries that followed, as new circum- 
stances arose and men of different temperaments and training 
embraced the new faith, questions of belief continued to be disputed. 
To be sure, creeds were framed time and again, and theologians fre- 
quently elaborated systems of doctrine, but these facts merely testify 
to the pervasive element of unrest. Yet it is remarkable, when one 
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reflects upon it, that after all these years no body of uniformly accepted 
tenets has been formulated. While certain individuals may have 
definitely settled the content of their own faith, no judiciously minded 
person would presume to dictate to all Christendom the exact content 
of belief from which no one may subtract and to which no one may 
add; and if he should be so bold it would still be a fact that many 
would not agree with him. Anyone acquainted with the actual 
situation must confess that the Ouélook’s correspondent was altogether 
wrong in supposing that Protestant Christians agree in the main upon 
the points he outlined. In fact it can scarcely be said that there is 
absolute agreement upon any one of the nine items mentioned, and 
this is not only true of the Protestant body at large but frequently the 
disagreements are to be found within the narrower circle of the same 
communion. 
HOW EXPLAIN DIVERSITY IN BELIEFS? 

What is the explanation of this situation, and what its significance ? 
One of the principal causes of variety in theological opinion is, no 
doubt, the Protestant principle of the independence of the individual; 
and doctrine is, in its last analysis, a matter of individual opinion. 
It is true that there have been certain leaders in religious thought 
from time to time, but later generations have not always walked in the 
path which their predecessors have blazed out but have struck out 
new ways for themselves guided by the dictates of their own con- 
science, or perhaps rather by the formative influences surrounding them 
and the measure of their own intellectual industry. Hence it is unwise 
to attach great importance to the desirability of uniformity in dogma, 
as though the essentials of our religion belonged in this sphere. It is 
desirable that Christians have opinions—the most intelligent and 
worthy opinions attainable—but the possession of a common vital 
religion cannot be conditioned by identity of beliefs, for the principle 
of independent personality makes absolute uniformity impossible. 

This diversity of personal bias is well illustrated in the importance 
variously attached to certain practical phases of Christian life. Some 
persons put the chief emphasis upon feeling. Religion is for them 
primarily a sublime emotion which stimulates and regulates all matters 
of thought and conduct, and any. diminution of emotion means a 
corresponding loss of religion. Others ask, What must we do to be 
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saved? They take action to be the thing of vital importance, and 
religion becomes the noblest form of duty. Still others make an 
intellectual comprehension of truth central. These different points 
of emphasis are really due to individual inclination, and in no one 
of the three types do we find that which is fundamentally distinctive 
in the common faith. The noblest in emotion, the worthiest in con- 
duct, and the best in intellectual life are all legitimate factors in 
Christianity, but they are, as it were, its outer garments and not its 
throbbing heart. If there is any substantial uniformity in our religion 
it must rest upon something more stable than either our doctrinal 
convictions or our several opinions of the most important practical 
phase of Christianity. 


WHAT IS THE TESTIMONY OF EARLY HISTORY ? 


Since Christianity is a historic religion it is natural to look to its 
beginning for its essential content. By critical study of its historical 
origin as recorded in the New Testament may we hope to find its 
permanent and fundamental elements? It is sometimes supposed 
that in this way certain assured results in doctrine can be established. 
During the last half century critical study has contributed much 
toward a more intelligent understanding of Christian origins, but a 
complete constructive summary of irreducible facts is still a desidera- 
tum. The data are of such a character that they will not serve as a 
solvent for all doubts, and the numerous lacunae in the records make 
comprehensive knowledge of details impossible and invite the exercise 
of imagination—a temptation which few investigators are able to 
resist. It does not seem probable that definite limits will soon be set 
to the exact historical content of the beginnings of Christianity, much 
less will critical investigation, though conducted never so thoroughly, 
be able to establish a uniform system of Christian dogmatics. 

But this historical study does teach us one noteworthy lesson, 
namely, in Jesus’ thought religion was not primarily a theory but it 
was a life. It was not chiefly a scheme of reflections about things 
‘external but was the realization of a spiritual force within—the reli- 
gious ideal, instead of being an objective standard for mere contempla- 
tion and reverence, became a vital motive power in the experience of 
the individual. Thus it happened that Jesus’ own personality took 
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precedence over his system of teaching in the thought of his followers. 
The spirit of his life mastered them, while his teaching suffered con- 
siderable remodeling under the influence of their own peculiar ideas. 
Of course Jesus also had his own opinions, and many of them were 
doubtless bounded by the narrow horizon of his day, but how insig- 
nificant are these things compared with his vital spiritual principles! 


IN WHAT RESPECT CAN ESSENTIAL UNITY BE CLAIMED ? 


Now Christianity is professedly the religion which Jesus founded, 
and to him therefore we naturally look for such elements in it as may 
be called essential and characteristic. From this standpoint it would 
seem that the unifying element must be sought ultimately in the 
realm of the Christian life—in personal lives lived in loyalty to the 
religious ideals of Jesus and in spiritual fellowship with the Father 
whom he revealed. In this, and perhaps in this only, lies the possi- 
bility of a unified Christendom. The distinguishing mark of the 
Christian, in this non-partizan sense, is not adherence to a fixed 
dogma, nor membership in a particular organization, but a life domi- 
nated by the spirit of Jesus. This does not mean that there may not 
be theological differences among Christians, or that denominational 
lines of cleavage will at once disappear, for these may be expected to 
exist as long as diversity of personal characteristics persists. Nor is it 
practicable to attempt to formulate, as a doctrinal scheme for general 
acceptance, a composite of Jesus’ opinions. Indeed, to be out of 
harmony with some of his views is not necessarily a denial of his 
spirit. For instance, if one were to believe, as many think they must, 
that Jesus did not entertain the idea of gentile missions one need still 
feel no inconsistency in claiming to be a sincere follower of the Master, 
because Jesus’ fundamental principle of love is the motor nerve of all 
missionary activity. 

Thus our common Christian faith may assume different forms as. 
its content is objectivized by different types of men, and it may be 
made to serve different functions according to the individual needs 
of the believer, but beneath all is the fundamental unifying fact of 
personal religious life dominated more or less perfectly by the spirit 
and ideals of Jesus—a life of trustful fellowship with God lived in 
obedience to the divine will and in devotion to the cause of humanity. 
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A NEW ARAMAIC INSCRIPTION OF BIBLICAL INTEREST 


PROFESSOR JAMES A. MONTGOMERY 
Philadelphia Divinity School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


M. Henri Pognon, who through his opportunities of many years 
as French consul in Mesopotamia has made many important dis- 
coveries and prosecuted valuable researches in the field of Semitics, 
has published, in the past year, a most important Aramaic inscription, 
of greatest interest to the biblical student.t | He discovered this 
inscription in 1903, but where he will not tell the world, as he desires 
to keep for himself the right to continue further explorations in the 
locality. We only know that the monument was found in northern 
Syria or its close neighborhood. 

The find consists of four stone fragments, once constituting part 
of a monolith. The topmost stone shows the feet and lower end of 
a robe, of a human figure, which once adorned the upper portion 
of the monument, standing in relief from the stone. The two lower 
blocks present on their front a fragmentary inscription of seventeen 
lines. The inscription is continued upon the narrow left-hand side 
of the monument, where twenty-eight lines of inscription are partially 
visible. Pognon calculates that at least thirty lines more were con- 
tained in the upper missing portions of the stone. 

I will give first of all a translation of the inscription, supplying 
the lacunae so far as possible with conjectural restorations, and 
indicating these by square brackets. As words are continued from 
one line to the next, I observe this peculiarity in the form of the 
translation. 

Cotumn I 
1. The stele which Zakar king of Hamath and Laash erected to El-Ur, and 
inscribed 
2. it Zakar king of Hamath and Laash. A lowly man was I and [helped 
3. mje the Lord of Heaven, and he stood by me, and the Lord of Heaven made 
me king [over 


tIn his Inscriptions sémitiques de la Syrie, de la Mésopotamie et de la région de 
Mossoul, Paris, 1907 (and 1908). The volume contains 116 inscriptions, most of 
them in Syriac. 
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4. Hajzrak. And Bar-hadad son of Hazael, king of Aram, united against me se- 
. [ven]teen kings: Bar-hadad and his army, and Bar-raggash and his army, and 
. [the king of] Cilicia and his army, and the king of Amk and his army, and 
the king of Gurg[um 
7. and his] army, and the king of Samal and his army, and the king of Miliz 
[and his a]r[my and the king of 
8. X and his army, and the king of Y and his army, and the king of Z and his 
army and] seven [kings,— 
. tlhem and their armies. And all these kings laid siege to Hazrak, 
. and they raised a wall higher than the wall of Hazrak, and dug a trench 
deeper than its tre[nch]. 
. And I lifted up my hands to the Lord of [Heaven], and the Lord of Heaven 
answered me, [and spo- 
. ke] the Lord of Heaven to me through seers and astrologers, [and said to 
. me] the Lord of Heaven: Fear not, for I have made [thee king, and I will st- 
. anjd by thee, and I will deliver thee from all [these kings who] 
. have set siege against thee. And he said... . 
. all these kings who have set [siege against thee]... . 
and this wall which .. . . 


II 
Hazrak .... 
for chariotry and cavalry .... 
ieee its king within it I 
Hazrak, and I added 
all the circuit... . 


6..... and I set him as king 

Bsc = these enemies in all its midst 
g. I built gods’ houses in all 
TO. and I built 
house... 
I set before [El- 


14. Ur] this stele and inscribed 

15. i]t with the writing of my hands. 

16. [And] whosoever will remove tlie wri(ting 

17. of the hands of] Zakar king of Hamath and La- 
18. ash from this stele, and whosoever 

19. will remove this stele from [be- 

20. fore] El-Ur, and disturb it [from 

21. its] place, or whosoever will lay upon [it 

22. his hand] . . . . [shall curse him ?] 

23. [the Lor]d of Heaven and El- 
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24. [Ur] . . . . and Sun and Moon 
re and the gods of heaven 

26. [and the gods of] earth, and Baal of Laa- 
27,.sh.... 

28..... 


The importance of this inscription is revealed when we note some 
comparative facts. Inscriptions of any length from Syria and 
Palestine of the Old Testament age are exceedingly few. The most 
important is the Moabite Stone, composed in the dialect of Moab, 
which is very akin to Hebrew.? Then there are two long inscriptions 
found in and near Senjirli at the northern end of Syria, the region of 
the kingdom of Samal mentioned in the above inscription, which were 
discovered in 1890-91. These are composed in a language most 
similar to Hebrew. A shorter inscription, in Aramaic, was also 
found in the same locality. ‘These three inscriptions belong to the 
eighth century B.C., the oldest of them probably going back to 800. 
These are all the extensive inscriptions found in Syria dating from 
the pre-exilic age of the Old Testament. 

Our inscription belongs to the same category of importance. 
It may be said to be an Aramaic inscription, although it presents very 
many connections with the Hebrew, and may be called the oldest 
Aramaic inscription we possess. If for nothing else the monument 
would be important philologically, because we have very few remains 
of early Aramaic. This is the language in which considerable 
portions of the books of Ezra and Daniel were written, called in the 
Authorized Version, erroneously, Chaldee, in the Revised, Syrian. 
Papyrus finds in Egypt have been adding to our knowledge of this 
language in recent years. But unfortunately the peoples who spoke 
this language have left us from the pre-Christian period very few 
monuments and almost no literature. Yet it was the language of 
Palestine in Christ’s day; in fact from the latter days of the Assyrian 
empire, until it came to be largely dispossessed by the Greek, it was 
the language of international intercourse and practically everywhere 
the vernacular in the Orient. Further, the monument is of interest 
not only for its Aramaic character but also for the pronounced Hebrew 


2 See the articles ‘‘Moab,” in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, and ‘‘Mesha,” 
in the Encyclopaedia Biblica. 
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elements in its language. We see that the language spoken by Israel 
was once widespread even in northern Syria, at last succumbing to the 
spread of Aramaic, so that even the Jews had to abandon as their 
vernacular the language of their forefathers and religion. 

As for the geography of our inscription, while the discoverer 
will not tell where he found it, yet it itself reveals enough for many 
interesting deductions. Zakar appears first of all to have been 
king of Hazrak. This place is without doubt the Hadrak of Zech. 
g:1, where it is associated with Damascus. Zakar styles himself 
king of Hamath and Laash; the former is the important city in 
northern central Syria, the site of the other city being as yet un- 
certain. His chief enemy is Bar-hadad son of Hazael, king of Aram, 
that is, of Damascus, as the term is also used in the Old Testament. 
All the five states which are mentioned as having joined Bar-hadad 
in his coalition, are known from the Assyrian inscriptions and from 
other sources. They extend from Cilicia to the northwest to Milid, 
the modern Malatia in the mountains of Armenia, the states being 
named in geographical order from west to east. 

Concerning Zakar and his kingdom and dynasty we know nothing 
but what his inscription offers. He gives himself no pedigree, and 
tells us he was of humble origin. He was therefore an upstart, and 
his rapid success in politics was the cause of the great coalition Bar- 
hadad formed against him, while he was still but king of Hadrak. 
As the result of his triumph over his enemies he appears to have 
made himself king of the great city of Hamath (cf. Amos 6:2) and 
of Laash; these events were probably recorded in the lost portions 
of the inscription. He thus became the lord of northern Syria, 
possessing superiority over Damascus. And yet all memory of his 
kingdom has been entirely lost to history, until the chance discovery 
of this inscription. With all the knowledge the Assyrian monuments 
have given us concerning the history of Syria, we see how little we 
really do know of that territory whose fortunes were so closely bound 
up with the history of Israel. 

The date of the inscription and the events it records cannot 
exactly be determined. The Assyrian annals give nohelp. The Old 
Testament makes Jehoash, king of Israel, the liberator of his nation 
from the yoke of Damascus (II Kings 13:25). If we may accept as 
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correct the biblical statement that his son Jeroboam II, who died 
in 745, reigned 41 years (14:23) this loss to the empire of Damascus 
must have taken place about 800. Now Damascus was compelled 
after its long and obstinate resistance to submit to Assyria in 803, 
and we may reasonably argue that both Israel’s success against 
Damascus and the formation of Zakar’s kingdom in the north of 
Syria are to be connected with this weakening of Damascus. We 
know that Assyria constantly followed the maxim divide et impera 
in Syria, and she may have instigated and abetted both Israel and 
the state founded by Zakar against the hegemony of Damascus. 
The approximate date of 800 may then be assigned to the inscription. 
It is interesting to note that II Kings 14:28 records that Jeroboam 
“recovered Damascus and Hamath,”’ and if this statement be his- 
torical, it may have been that Israelite king who finally accomplished 
the overthrow of the kingdom founded by Zakar. 

The inscription offers several interesting corroborations of biblical 
data. Thus we learn that Aram was the correct designation of the 
Damascene state; the biblical use of that designation was not due to 
any provincial notions concerning Damascus. The name Bar- 
hadad corroborates the biblical Ben-hadad, ben, “son,” being the 
Hebrew equivalent of the corresponding Aramaic bar. Now the 
great Ben-hadad, the predecessor of Hazael (cf. II Kings 8:7 ff.) 
appears in the Assyrian and also in the Greek texts of the Old Testa- 
ment with a somewhat different name; but the Hebrew tradition of 
the name is now substantiated. Final corroboration is also given 
to the existence of a Ben-hadad, son of Hazael (II Kings 13:25), 
whose historicity has been doubted by some critics, because Hazael’s 
successor is given another name in the Assyrian annals. It looks 
as if historical scholarship has gone too far in always favoring the 
Assyrian statements to the despite of the Bible; in a field where we 
know so little, it is safest not to press the oppositions and contra- 
dictions, but to suppose that if we knew more, harmonization of both 
sources could be established. Also light is thrown upon the reference 
to the Hadrak of Zech. g:1, and the critical theories concerning the 
post-exilic date of this oracle may have to be revised. 

The religious features of the inscription are of great interest and 
importance. Zakar’s god, to whom he prays, and who takes prece- 
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dence over the other gods named’ in the curse at the end, is the 
Lord, or rather the Baal of the heavens. The word baal is not in 
itself a divine name, nor does it have necessarily the polytheistic 
and evil connotations which the Old Testament religion came to 
associate with the word. It simply means lord or proprietor; this 
deity is the divinity of the heavens, as opposed to other Baals, for 
example the Baal of Hermon, the Baal of Sidon, the Baal of Gad, 
etc., with which we are acquainted. But the term Baal of the 
heavens is of interest because it helps to correct a rather mistaken 
notion which has prevailed among students of Old Testament 
religion, to wit, that the word Baal was associated only with local 
cults and terrestrial ideas of religion. Nor should we make the 
mistake of reading too much into this title, Lord of the heavens, as 
though it implied a monotheistic religion; religious terms must be 
judged from their connotations, and we see that Zakar was by no 
means a monotheist. Still the belief in a celestial Baal gave an 
opening for higher and even monotheistic religion, and hence the term 
was pregnant of possibilities. And we can understand how the early 
religion of Israel used without offense this title for its god Yahwe, as 
appears from the old Hebrew personal names, for example Ish-baal, 
the son of Saul, Jerubbaal, the alternate for Gideon. 

We also learn of certain other deities. The one to whom the 
monument is dedicated is El-Ur (or El-Or). The first component 
is the common Semitic term for god, and the divine name is exactly 
parallel to the biblical El-Shaddai, the ancient name for Israel’s god, 
or El-Elyon the god of Melchizedek (Gen. 14:18f). Some inter- 
esting speculations concerning this deity are possible, but I may not 
take them up here. The sun and moon are registered as deities, 
as also ‘“‘the gods of heaven and the gods of earth,”’ a classification 
which reminds us of the Greek theology. A Baal of Laash, one of 
Zakar’s royal cities, is also named. The word for “seers,” Col. I, 
line 12, is the well-known biblical word, found, for example, in 
Amos 7:12. Altogether in every aspect this monument is of the 
utmost importance to the biblical student, and it stands second only 
to the Moabite Stone among the monuments found on Syrian soil. 
Its testimony to the general correctness of the biblical text and 
tradition is also a matter of satisfaction. 


COMMUNION WITH GOD IN THE BIBLE 


PROFESSOR JOHN E. McFADYEN, A.M. 
Knox College, Toronto, Canada 


I. IN THE OLD TESTAMENT PROPHETS 


Whatever else the Bible is, it is at any rate a record of religious 
experience. The men from whom it came had found God, and it is 
in his light that they see light. For them there is no interpretation 
of the world, of history, or of life, apart from him. It is he in whom 
all things and all men live and move and are; and, however interest- 
ing the things and the men may be in themselves, it is not with 
this interest that the Bible is primarily concerned, but with the 
interest that gathers about them or inheres in them, through their 
relations to God. Thus, in the Bible, history is not written for its 
own sake, it is regarded as an exhibition of the divine purpose that 
runs throughout the ages toward some magnificent consummation; 
prophecy is the passionate presentation of the divine character and 
demands before the sluggish and besotted consciences of men: every- 
where upon the life of man falls the light of God. 

All this means that while the Bible is a revelation of God, it is no 
less a revelation of man. Its words let us look into the life and 
nature of God; they bring us, as no other human words so powerfully 
and completely bring us, into the presence of that great eternal Person, 
with whom every living soul has todo. But they do more. They let 
us look into the inner life and experience of the writers themselves. 
Their words are their testimony, often all unconscious, to the quality 
of their inward spirit. This, of course, is obvious in the case of the 
Psalms: there men are pouring out their hearts before God and, in 
the process, the revelation of themselves is inevitable. But this revela- 
tion is no less genuine, even where it is less obvious. The biblical 
historians, when they are recording and interpreting fact, are no less 
surely exhibiting their own faith. They are telling us what they see 
in the history, and thus incidentally disclosing their own religious 
capacity, experience, and outlook. Similarly, the prophets who 
present so earnestly the claims of God upon society and the 
85 
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individual, have first apprehended God for themselves, or 
rather been apprehended of him: it is in the constraint of a divine 
possession that they come before their audiences to deliver their 
sublime appeal. It is out of the depths of an intimate religious 
experience that they say what they say and plead as they plead. The 
words of the Bible are a window into the souls of the men who penned 
them. 

A systematic study of the Bible from this point of view would be 
extremely valuable. Read as a record of religious experience, it 
would bring us face to face with the men of the ancient Hebrew world 
in their deepest and devoutest moods, and our religious life would be 
stimulated and deepened by the sight of theirs. Prophets and 
historians, anonymous though many of them be, would stand before 
us as living men, whose life was rooted in communion with God. 
This aspect of Biblical study has perhaps not been as prominent as 
it might have been. We have had histories of Hebrew religion, 
volumes on Old and New Testament theology, studies of particular 
aspects of Hebrew thought, belief, worship, and practice; but, 
while it is of great scientific importance to trace the history 
of an idea through the centuries, and to watch it growing in 
purity and power, it is of no less religious importance to see the opera- 
tion of that idea within some human soul. The real and vital power 
of the idea is only truly seen in its impact upon personality; and such 
a study as this, if executed sympathetically and scientifically, should 
, bring us into the very innermost heart of Hebrew religion. Religion , 
is more than an idea, or group of ideas: it is an experience—the 
experience of God. And an acquaintance with the men who had 
this experience—especially with men who, like the biblical writers, 
were peculiarly sensitive and responsive to divine influences—would 
seem to be more religiously fruitful than a historical or theological 
study—important as this is—which simply traces ideas and examines 
their correlations. In this study and the following four, a tentative 
effort will be made in the direction indicated. We shall try to ascer- 
tain, so far as we may, some of the ultimate facts in the religious 
experience that lies behind the Bible, and to see something of the 
nature and effects of communion with God, as shared by the men 
whose words are there enshrined forever. 
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A beginning may appropriately be made with the prophets of the 
Old Testament. Doubtless there was real communion of a thor- 
oughly spiritual kind—i.e., unmediated by ephod, urim, or other 
_ such sacerdotal paraphernalia—even in pre-prophetic times, whose 
religious level was probably higher than some recent criticism has 
been willing to allow. We select the prophets as the first of our 
studies, simply because they are the most profound and conspicuous 
exponents and representatives of Israel’s religion, and the phenomena 
of religious experience might naturally be expected to receive unique 
expression in them. The heart of the Old Testament is undoubtedly 
its prophecy; indeed the Hebrew prophets occupy a place of lonely 
pre-eminence in the religious history of the world. 

Ample, however, as is the prophetic material, it is difficult for us 
to reach through it the sort of experience of which we are in search. 
It is, in the nature of the case, rather the outer than the inner aspects 
of their activities that come before us in their writings. Most of them 
were public men, and their writings are mostly public addresses, or, 
at any rate, fragments or summaries of such addresses. From the 
power of their public utterances, we are entitled to infer that they 
were men of great religious capacity; only men who knew God well, 
men to whom religion was the supreme reality, could have pled for 
Him as they did. But into their inner experience we are seldom per- 
mitted to look. The glimpse that we get of the prophet is as he 
stands before a popular audience, gathered, it may be, for some festival 
at a shrine, Bethel, or Samaria, or the temple of Jerusalem; . and it is 
but seldom that we detect him in the act of direct communion with 
his God. His situation is analogous to that of the modern preacher. 
. In the sermon we may feel sure that we are listening to the words of a 
true man of God, but the source of his power lies in a communion of 
which, the more spiritually sensitive the preacher is, the less will he 
be likely to say in public. It is in the inner chamber, when the door 
is shut, that the secrets of the heart are laid bare, and power for work 
is won. Our knowledge, therefore, of the prophets on their inner side 
has to be gained largely by inference. 

The prophets must have been men of extreme spiritual sensitive- 
ness and receptivity; the whole drift and atmosphere of their speech 
is proof enough of that. But it is also very probable that this sensi- 
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tiveness was encouraged by a certain physical and temperamental 
predisposition. Scattered hints, and occasionally fuller statements, 
seem to suggest that they were visited at times by religious experiences 
which were not indeed unique—least of all in the oriental world— 
but certainly peculiar. Visions and voices are not unknown to them, 
and in these things we might be tempted to see some unique manifesta- 
tation of God to their souls. The connection, however, of the literary 
prophets with their ecstatic predecessors must not be forgotten, and it 
goes far to explain these particular features of prophetic experience. 
True, Amos (7:14) disclaims all connection with the popular pro- 
phetic guilds; and, generally speaking, the methods, no less than the 
message of the literary prophets, differed very seriously from those 
in vogue in earlier times. But it is no less true that the pathological 
features which were so prominent among the so-called “prophets” 
of the time of Samuel and Saul continued more or less to mark the 
development of prophecy; they are sporadically present even in the 
writings of the prophets proper, and can be traced from Amos to 
Ezekiel, if not also Zechariah. It is not indeed an inevitable, but it 
is a very frequent, element in the prophetic temperament. Paul him- 
self saw visions, heard voices, and could speak with tongues (I Cor. 
14:18). In the tenth century B.c., and when patriotic enthusiasm 
was kindled by the hope of resisting Philistine oppression, roving 
bands of ecstatic “ prophets,”’ kindled to frenzy by music, excite no 
surprise. But with the moral advance of prophecy, the old ecstatic 
element does not completely vanish. It is seen in Elijah when he 
runs before Ahab’s chariot across the plain of Jezreel; it is seen in 
Elisha when he refuses to deliver his message until a minstrel is 
brought. Stranger still, it is seen in Amos and Isaiah. In five visions 
(7:1-9; 8:1-3; 9:1) Amos sees ever more and more distinctly the 
doom advancing upon Israel; and in a time of intense political excite- 
ment, when Jerusalem was confused by rumors, Isaiah (8:11) felt 
himself on one occasion grasped, as it were, by a mighty Hand. Such 
experiences are less to be wondered at in Ezekiel. The visions in 
which he seemed to be transported from the land of his captivity 
to Jerusalem (8:3) and back again to Babylonia (11:24) are no 
doubt to be partly explained by his special psychic susceptibility; and 
in any case the relative prominence of these and similar phenomena in 
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Ezekiel is symptomatic of the decadence of prophecy. The visions of , 
Zechariah, though they might be the result of prolonged contempla- 
tion, are probably little more than a literary device, though even as 
such, they are suggestive of the ominous change that is passing over 
prophecy. The point, however, is that prophecy, even upon its 
higher levels, does not invariably shake itself free from the ecstatic 
conditions in which it originated (cf. the very striking scene in Isaiah, 
chap. 21). It is perhaps no accident that the only pre-exilic prophet 
who has a series of visions to recount—Amos—is the one who stands 
nearest in time to the earlier and more distinctively ecstatic type of 
prophecy. Further, a certain pathological quality attaches to some 
of the symbolic acts even of the greatest of the prophets. To say 
nothing of Ezekiel’s escape through a hole which he had dug in the 
wall of his house, to portray the desperate fate of the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem at its capture (12:1 ff.) there is the case of Isaiah walking 
barefoot through the streets of Jerusalem (chap. 20), and of Jeremiah 
carrying a yoke upon his neck (chap. 27). These acts were no doubt 
little more than devices to stimulate curiosity and give vivid expres- 
sion to a neglected message. They are very far from proving that the 
prophets were ecstatics; they were deliberately done and afterward 
minutely interpreted. And yet, to a western judgment at any rate, 
they seem to be on the borderland of the pathological. 

It would be a complete mistake, however, to seek in the ecstatic 
phenomena of prophecy for that which is distinctive of prophetic 
communion with God. For, in the first place, those phenomena are 
in any case only sporadic, and in some prophecies are not present, 
or at least not traceable at all. The striking thing about the 
Hebrew prophets, as about Paul, is not their ecstasy, but their 
sanity. If it is true that they are mastered by God, it is no less 
true that they are masters of themselves. If some of their visions 
come to them in trances or in dreams, others and indeed the great 
majority of them are seen through eyes that were very wide awake to 
the political situation, especially upon its moral side. In one remark- 
able passage Amos gives immortal expression to his conception of the 
world as an arena of law and order, cause and effect (3:1-8). In the 
rise of the Assyrians, he hears the awful voice of God, the growl of the 
terrible Lion which wouid in the not very distant future spring with a 
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roar upon Israel and tear her to pieces. The prophets are the great 
interpreters of history and of the individual life, and their interpreta- 
tion is, in one aspect, the fruit of divinely illumined reflection and 
meditation. When Hosea begins his book by saying that Jehovah had 
told him to take a wife of whoredom and children of whoredom 
(1:2), it is obvious that he is here interpreting his marriage from the 
point of view of his maturer experience of his wife’s infidelity. It is 
marvelous that in the impulse which led him to love the woman who 
brought a cloud of sorrow over his later life, he should have recognized 
the voice of God. This interpretation is half revelation, half reflection 
—Hosea could not have consciously distinguished between the two. 
His call to be a prophet came in no ecstatic way, but through the simple 
fact of his marriage to an unworthy woman, whose unworthiness was 
yet impotent to destroy his mighty love for her. Similarly we have 
no reason to believe that the call of Amos came in any unusual or 
ecstatic way. Considering his experience of visions—though even 
these appear to be little more than the natural result of long and 
painful reflection upon Israel’s sin and probable doom—we cannot 
indeed absolutely say that his call may not have come through some 
ecstatic experience. But nothing in his account of it compels us to 
assume this. He simply tells us that as he was following his sheep, 
Jehovah “took” him (7:15). This may mean no more than that, 
brooding, as he must often have done, upon the deplorable situation 
in Israel, it suddenly flashed upon him that through him the divine 
word which was needed might and must be spoken. 

The phrase, Thus saith Jehovah, which runs through prophecy 
from beginning to end, points no doubt originally to a communion of 
very special intimacy between the prophet and his God: it was almost 
as if words from the very lips of Jehovah of hosts fell upon the 
prophet’s ears (Isa. 5:9; 22:14). But we make no special use of it 
in this discussion, for it seems in course of time to have acquired the 
more general meaning of the simple proclamation of the divine will. 

It is plain, then, that ecstasy, though an occasional fact of prophecy, 
is by no means the fact, nor is it in such eccentric and exceptional 
experiences that we are to seek the prophetic communion with God. 
At the same time it has to be remembered that those very experiences 
could be, and occasionally were, to the prophets the medium of a 
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supreme manifestation of God, and that through those experiences 
a communion so vivid and commanding was realized that it affected 
their whole subsequent career. We refer in particular to the pro- 
phetic call. Doubtless the men who heard the call were in every 
case deep-hearted men who had long and earnestly thought upon the 
sins of their people, and of the needs of the times, especially their 
infinite need of God—men to whom the very need constituted a call. 
But to some prophets—not demonstrably to all—there came a supreme 
moment in which this call was articulately heard in a definite spiritual 
experience. This is true of Isaiah, of Jeremiah, and of Ezekiel. But 
Ezekiel’s vision (chap. 1), though no doubt thoroughly real, is so 
interfused with elaborate and complicated elements which appear 
to be the result of reflection, that the sense of the immediate presence 
of God is somewhat impaired—it is at any rate more difficult for us 
sympathetically to apprehend. A difficulty of another kind confronts 
us in the story of Jeremiah (1:4-10). That great prophet has the 
wonderful and reassuring sense of having been predestined to his 
high office before he was born. But that this assurance came, and 
that his ministry began, in an ecstatic experience, seems altogether 
probable. The difficulty in asserting this dogmatically is that the 
account of his call, as we have it, appears to be fragmentary. He 
speaks of Jehovah putting forth his hand (1:9) and touching his 
mouth; and in this simple phrase we get a glimpse of an experience 
which, as Paul said of a similar experience, it was not possible for a 
man to utter. The fact that we are unable to explain the experience 
or to understand all that it involved, is no reason why it should be 
depleted, rationalized, or explained away. It is doubtless analogous 
to that other experience of the divine Hand (Isaiah 8:11) to which 
allusion has already been made. It comes not only to a Jeremiah 
whose heart throbs with emotion, and down whose face steal tears 
for the daughter of his people, but also to Isaiah of the strong and 
steady soul. 

Indeed the ecstatic experience which in some cases constituted the 
prophet’s call can be studied in its purest and simplest form in the 
call of Isaiah. Many of the elements which enter into his majestic 
vision can be traced to the prophet’s own experience and environ- 
ment. The thought of the mighty king of Judah, dead, might wake 
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in his mind the thought of that other King who sat upon his throne 
forevermore. The seraphim may have been suggested by the 
brazen serpent (II Kings 18:4), and their song by the music of the 
temple choir. But all this does not destroy the reality of the vision. 
The sense of his sinfulness—of an unworthiness which not only 
disqualified him for service, but deserved death—the humble and 
horror-struck cry, ‘“‘ Woe is me, for I am undone,” are most naturally 
explained by the prophet’s own words when he says, “ Mine eyes have 
seen the King, Jehovah of hosts.” He may have come to the temple 
in a thoughtful and melancholy mood, with the burden of his country 
upon his heart, and fallen, through his meditation, into an ecstatic 
condition, in which he saw the glory which irradiated the world and 
the unseen Lord who kept him steadfast throughout his subsequent 
career. 

Moments like these must have been of transcendent importance 
in the spiritual history of the prophets. But it must not be supposed 
that they were frequent; in all probability they were extremely rare. 
No doubt Isaiah, on another occasion, feels himself under the con- 
straint of the Hand (8:11); but, in general, it is the glory of Hebrew 
prophecy, as represented by its great literary exponents, that ecstasy 
is relegated to the background. As we have seen, it is not altogether 
absent; it may even be at times of crucial importance; but so far 
from its being the normal medium of communion with God, it is not 
even frequent. It is extremely rare, and—this is significant—relatively 
frequent only in Ezekiel, the prophet who represents the beginning 
of the decadence of prophecy. The matter apparently stands thus. 
The sense of the divine presence and fellowship which came in the 
initial vision was so real and overwhelming that that presence and 
fellowship were forever after guaranteed. The prophet was thence- 
forth continually sure of God and joyful in him, even though the 
first ecstatic experience which brought the overwhelming conviction 
of him should never be repeated, just as a later poet can rejoice in 
God, even though the fig tree and the olive should fail; that is, though 
those gifts should be withdrawn in which God was wont to manifest 
his grace (Hab. 3:17). The vision might pass, but God remained 
forever. 

Whether this satisfying sense of God and his fellowship would be 
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steadfastly held through a long and perplexing career, would of course 
depend partly upon the temperament of the prophet. In this con- 
nection, the contrast between Isaiah and Jeremiah is most instructive. 
Isaiah is a regal soul. Having seen the King once, he has seen him 
forever, and into his heart the vision has brought quietness, confidence, 
and serenity. Not so Jeremiah. More tender and emotional by 
nature, his sense of God (though not his faith in God) is more exposed 
to the gusts of circumstance. Opposition disquiets him, persecution 
perplexes him; there come times when he would fain stifle the divine 
word within him, and have done with it forever. But it is mightier 
than he, and it flashes forth, in spite of him, in words of fire (chap. 
20). Jeremiah is to us the most interesting of the prophets because of 
the naive candor with which he discloses the conflict between the 
human and the divine in his own soul. 

This fellowship with God gave the prophet an insight into the pur- 
poses of God, and into the divine meaning of historical events, espe- 
cially of great historical crises. God does nothing, as Amos said 
(3:7), without first revealing his secret to his servants the prophets. 
But that did not mean that, in individual cases of perplexity, the 
divine will was instantly revealed; it could be revealed only to those 
who were prepared to possess their souls in patience. More than 
once we find Jeremiah reaching certainty only through a period of 
watching and waiting. When Hananiah, for example, promises 
complete deliverance from Babylon within two years, at first Jeremiah 
(chap. 28) does not know how to deal with the prophecy, and contents 
himself with pointing out that, according to the teaching of history, 
prophecies of peace are less likely to be fulfilled than prophecies of 
evil. But afterward the conviction that Hananiah was wrong grew 
upon him until it became a certainty. Then he appeared, denounced 
Hananiah’s message as a lie, and prophesied his death within the 
year. 

The prophetic writings are addresses to the people, and we are 
therefore, as has already been said, seldom permitted to see the proph- 
ets in direct address to God. Here again Jeremiah is the prophet 
of whom on this side we know most. Even if he did not tell us him- 
self (20:12), we could be sure that he was accustomed to “roll his 
cause upon Jehovah.”’ His recorded prayers give, no doubt, a totally 
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misleading impression of the man. ‘ Wrung from him as most of them 
were by the treachery and heartlessness of his people, they are 
largely prayers for the divine vengeance, expressed, too, in language 
of terrible realism. For us the interest of Jeremiah’s prayers lies 
largely in the vehemence and familiarity with which he addresses. 
God. He compares him to a deceitful brook and to waters that fail 
(15:18). He charges him with beguiling him into his prophetic 
mission, and thrusting him upon a career in which he had become a 
laughing-stock all the day (20:7). It is a pity that so few of the 
prophetic prayers have been recorded; but from what we do know, 
we may be quite sure that the ministries of the prophets were con- 
stantly sustained upon prayer. 

It is very suggestive and significant that we so often find the 
prophets in the réle of intercessors. ‘They spoke to men so powerfully 
for God because they had first spoken earnestly to God for men. 
Nearly all the prayers ascribed to Moses are intercessory. He prays 
that the leprosy may be removed from Miriam, he prays that his 
apostate people may be forgiven. Practically all the intercessory 
prayers of the Old Testament are offered either by prophets or by 
men, like Abraham and Job, whom later ages idealized as prophets. 
Elijah prays for the restoration of the widow’s son (I Kings 17:21),. 
Amos twice prays that the blow may be averted from Israel (7:2, 5). 
A sense of the duty and power of prophetic prayer shines through the: 
words of Jeremiah (15:1)—‘ Though Moses and Samuel stood before 
me, yet my mind would not be toward this people”’ (cf. Ezek. 14:14,. 
16, 18, 20). Jeremiah appears to have habitually prayed for the 
people (11:14; 14:11), he claims to have “stood before thee to speak 
good for them, to turn away thy wrath from them” (18:20); and in 
times of peculiar perplexity, during and shortly after the siege of 
Jerusalem, king and people alike request his prayers (37:3; 42:2 f.).. 

In several directions, the effect of this communion with God is 
very marked even upon the outward life. In particular, it inspires the 
prophet with steadfastness and courage in moments of danger. He- 
who feels that God is behind him and with him does not fear the face 
of man. It is this sense of the divine commission and presence that 
explains the fearless answer of the simple Tekoan shepherd to the 
warnings of the supercilious courtier-priest (Amos 7:14-17). It is. 
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this that explains Isaiah’s serenity when he goes forth to face Ahaz, 
whose heart shakes “as shake the forest trees before the wind” at 
the rumor of the coalition against Judah (Isa., chap. 7), and that 
enables him to make to Ahaz his magnificent offer of a sign from any 
part of the universe—from the heights above or the depths beneath 
(7:11). It is this that keeps him strong and steady when excitement 
and confusion reign in Jerusalem (8:12 f.; cf. 18:4). It is this 
that inspired the tender-hearted Jeremiah to face without flinching 
an angry crowd that was clamoring for his blood (Jer., chap. 26). 
“Jehovah of hosts—let him be your fear and let him be your dread” 
(Isa. 8:13)—that was the prophetic motto; and the fear of him drove 
out all fear of men or groups of men, political coalitions and foreign 
aggression, things present and things to come. 

To the prophets this sense of God is not only an inspiration, it is 
a consolation amid all perplexity and sorrow. Jeremiah, for example, 
stands alone, without wife or child or any of the human joys that lift 
men over trouble or console them within it. But all the more real to 
him is God. God is all that he has, and he must be everything. He 
is his refuge in the day of evil (17:17), and his words are the joy and 
the rejoicing of his heart (15:16). His very defeat before men, as 
the late Professor A. B. Davidson remarks, “drove him into God’s 
presence, as we may say, and gave him God. Feeling he had nothing 
else in the world—none else in the world—God became all to him. 
His life grew to be a fellowship with God; his thoughts seemed a 
dialogue between himself and God. If God seemed to deny him all 
other things, he gave him himself.” 


THE SIGN OF JONAH 


PROFESSOR STUART L. TYSON, A.M. 
The University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 


What did Jesus mean by “the sign of Jonah”? Did the point 
of comparison lie in the fact that as Jonah was a preacher of righteous- 
ness to the men of Nineveh, arousing in them, by his stern and authori- 
tative message of impending judgment, a genuine change of heart, so 
the Son of man, “more than Jonah,” who required of his contempo- 
raries a far more searching analysis of their lives, should in the same 
way prove himself a “sign” to them? Or did it consist in the 
miraculous deliverance, in the one case from “the belly of the sea- 
monster,” and the other from “the heart of the earth”’ ? 

Now if we possessed only the Third Gospel, I imagine the answer 
would be clear and unambiguous, namely, that they were both, in 
however different a degree, accredited preachers sent from God, and as 
the one was recognized as such by the men of Nineveh, so should the 
other be by the men of his generation. Eliminating for the moment 
the First Gospel, let us see what St. Luke means us to understand by 
Christ’s words. He tells us (11:29, 30) that “as the multitudes were 
gathering together unto him, he began to say, ‘This generation is an 
evil generation; it seeketh after a sign; and there shall no sign be 
given to it but the sign of Jonah. For even as Jonah became a sign 
unto the Ninevites, so shall also the Son of man be to this genera- 
tion.’” It is to be noticed that Jonah is here described as having 
become ‘“‘a sign to the Ninevites.” We obviously turn at once to the 
Old Testament book to ascertain in what way he became a sign to 
them. We there find that Jonah was commanded by Yahweh to go 
to the extreme East and cry against the wickedness of Nineveh; but 
unwilling to preach to an alien people, he endeavors to escape “from 
the presence of Yahweh” by embarking in a ship bound for the far 
West. Punished for his obstinacy and disobedience, he is swallowed 
alive by a sea-monster, in whose belly he is brought to repentance, 
and upon prayer to God is cast up safely upon the Mediterranean 
shore. A second time the command is given him, and on this occa- 
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sion he obeys. ‘And Jonah began to enter into the city a day’s 
journey, and he cried, and said, ‘Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be 
overthrown.’ And the people of Nineveh believed God; and they 
proclaimed a fast,” etc. (3:3, 4), with the result that the catastrophe 
was averted. Now [I think it is obvious that a reader, starting from 
St. Luke and going back only to the book of Jonah, would inevitably 
decide that the point of comparison in Christ’s words lay in the fact 
that both he and the Old Testament messenger were sent from God; 
and that as in the one case the message itself was proof of its divine ori- 
gin and so of the authority of its bearer, so ought the words and work 
of Christ to constitute a sufficient commendation of his own claims. It 
would be plain that the engulfment by the “whale” was in no way 
connected with the fact of Jonah having become a sign to the Nine- 
vites: for not only was that purely a personal matter between himself 
and his Maker, brought about by his disobedience and terminated 
upon his repentance, but Jonah had been commanded to go and 
preach the identical message to them before his catastrophe, before he 
had even perversely boarded the ship of Tarshish. Had he gone at 
once, there would have been no miraculous swallowing and casting 
up alive, yet he would still have been a sign to them, for the sign lay in 
his authoritative commission from God, which at his very first preach- 
ing they recognized. And it is further to be remembered that there 
is not the slightest hint in the book that when Jonah did enter Nineveh 
and began to proclaim his message, either that he announced to them 
the fact of his having been swallowed and cast up as a sign, or that 
the Ninevites themselves regarded it as a sign, or that they knew 
anything whatever about it, yet Jonah in St. Luke is pictured as hay- 
ing become “a sign to the Ninevites.” Inasmuch as the story of 
Jonah itself reveals that the only “sign” to the men of Nineveh con- 
sisted in the authority with which he spoke, as of one sent from God, 
and which the people, convicted by their own consciences as worthy of 
punishment, most truly accepted, believing the threats which he 
uttered in God’s name, an inquirer must inevitably reach the con- 
clusion that Jesus means that his own work and teaching constituted 
a sufficient “sign”’ to the Jews of his day, and as such, were the antitype 
of the work of Jonah. In the one case as in the other, it is obvious 
that only those who had “ears to hear” could appreciate the sign. 
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If St. Mark records him as saying that “no sign shall be given to this 
generation,” it in no way excludes the exception as given by St. 
Luke. Christ’s ministry itself was a sufficient sign of his authority 
and origin. No heavenly portent was necessary. 

Turning now to the context in St. Luke, we see the conclusion at 
which we have arrived from an examination of the book of Jonah 
very clearly borne out. ‘Two sayings follow, the purpose of each of 
which is to illustrate and explain the brief statement of Jesus in vs. 
30. The queen of the South shall condemn this generation in the last 
day; for she, a stranger, recognizing as from God the wisdom which 
flowed from the lips of Solomon, gave heed to his words; yet the chosen 
people, with their centuries of training, are rejecting the utterances of 
one who by his every deed and word, is proving himself to be ‘more 
than Solomon.” Again, “The men of Nineveh shall stand up in the 
judgment with this generation, and shall condemn it: for they repented 
at the preaching of Jonah; and behold, more than Jonah is here.” 
It is difficult to see how St. Luke’s words could be clearer. If, in 
using the Logia, he has transposed vss. 31 and 32, he has probably 
done so for the sake of chronological sequence. The lesson of both 
is absolutely the same. The queen of the South required no sign from 
heaven in order to accept the teaching of Solomon: his words them- 
selves were proof of their source. The men of Nineveh asked no 
miracle of Jonah: his own burning message constituted him a sign 
to them. And it ought to be remembered that even if they had 
demanded of him a sign (of which there is not the slightest hint in the 
book of Jonah), and in return he had recounted his miraculous 
experience, they would have had no more than his own unsupported 
word upon which to rely, for Nineveh is some distance from the 
Mediterranean. Had they doubted his authority in the first instance, 
would their belief in him have been confirmed by his narration of a 
portent which none of them had witnessed? When the Jews doubted 
our Lord’s authority, they did not ask to hear from him the account 
of some past miracle by which his work had been made clear to him- 
self. They asked him to show them a sign from heaven. And this 
perverseness is just what the lesson of the Ninevites and the queen 
of the South is intended to correct. 

But, it may be asked, Why does Christ use the future tense with 
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reference to his sign? He had already been preaching for a long 
time: do not S0@7jcerar and ésrat imply some sign which was yet 
to be given? But if the sign included our Lord’s whole life and 
teaching, as I believe it unquestionably does, I cannot see how his 
answer could have been differently phrased. The people obviously 
were seeking some heavenly portent which by testifying unmistakably 
and absolutely to his unique claims would relieve them of the moral 
responsibility of weighing and testing his message. This has been a 
common enough phenomenon at all times, and is incident to human 
nature. But to Jesus such a demand is characteristic of “an evil 
generation,” and he will have none of it. ‘No sign shall be given it, 
save the sign of Jonah.” Could the statement possibly have been 
thrown into the present tense? Hardly; for it included all that the 
Son of man was yet to say and do, much of which still lay in the 
future, but all of which, past, and present, and future, was to consti- 
tute to the men of that generation, if they had eyes to see and ears to 
hear, the sign that Jesus Christ had come forth from God with an 
authoritative message for them. What I wish to emphasize is, that 
a candid study of the Third Gospel, compared with the book of 
Jonah, forces upon us the conviction that St. Luke does not mean 
us to understand by “the sign of Jonah” that Christ is here comparing 
his future resurrection with Jonah’s miraculous deliverance from the 
sea-monster, but is teaching that as an alien race accepted, on its own 
intrinsic merits, a Jewish preacher’s message, a fortiori the Jewish 
people should receive one of their own race, who spake, as the Fourth 
Evangelist by almost universal consent truly recorded, as never 
man spake. 

But when we turn to the First Gospel, we find an entirely different 
meaning given to “the sign of Jonah”: “for as Jonah was in the belly 
of the sea-monster three days and three nights; so shall the Son of 
man be in the heart of the earth three days and three nights”’ (12: 40). 
Is this the evangelist’s own expansion of St. Luke’s words? Or did 
St. Luke intend to give a summary of them? Let us suppose for a 
moment that St. Luke has condensed the saying, either from the First 
Gospel or the Logia. Now if we eliminate for an instant Matt. 12: 40, 
we cannot fail to see that as between Matt. 12:39, 41, 42 and Luke 
11: 296-32 there is a literary dependence, either of one upon the other, 
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or of both upon a common source, for they are in almost absolute 
verbal argument. We have already seen that the Third Evangelist 
makes the point of comparison to consist in the authoritative preach- 
ing of repentance on the part of Jonah and our Lord; and if Matt. 
12:39, 41, 42 be read consecutively, it will be seen that exactly the 
same teaching is enforced. Vs. 40, however, explains the sign in a 
totally different way either from vs. 41 or Luke 11:30, 32. If then, 
St. Luke has abridged Matthew, he has not only absolutely failed to 
give the meaning of the latter, but has definitely led his readers to 
believe that “the sign” consisted, not, as the First Gospel affirms 
in vs. 40, in the resurrection, but in the preaching of repentance! 
But what possible object could St. Luke have in making such an 
alteration, whether it be from the First Gospel or the Logia? It is 
difficult to discover one. Twice at least in this Gospel Christ foretells 
his res .rrection; had he done so here, it is incredible that the Evangel- 
ist would so completely have altered his meaning. And as the con- 
text in the First Evangelist is in entire accord with the whole passage 
as given by St. Luke, while vs. 40 is at once incompatible with the say- 
ing in the latter and out of harmony with its own context, I think that, 
even did we not know of more than one analogous case elsewhere, 
we may dismiss the hypothesis that the Logion in St. Luke is 
designed as an abridgment. What then, are we to say of St. Mat- 
thew’s “expansion”? If the unknown Jewish-Christian editor of 
St. Matthew, whose personality even today remains an insoluble 
enigma, was like St. Luke in not being an eye-witness of what he 
wrote, we must also add, “with a difference.’”’ Those who have 
read Mr. Allen’s St. Matthew, together with his luminous essay in 
the back of the volume, will appreciate with what singular freedom 
the First Evangelist has edited his sources. To examine the general 
characteristics of his Gospel would be to carry me far afield—they 
are lucidly enough set forth in Mr. Allen’s volume of the Jnterna- 
tional Critical Commentary. But I think most students would agree 
that, especially as regards St. Mark and the Logia, he has at times 
expanded, interpreted, or excised, to a degree by no means equaled 
on the part of St. Luke. It may be sufficient to recall 5:32 and 
19:9, where as against not only St. Mark, but St. Luke and St. Paul 
also, he has introduced an exception, so as to bring our Lord’s teach- 
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ing into accord with the stricter school of Jewish interpretation of 
Deut. 24:1-4. This conservative attitude toward the Law is char- 
acteristic. Another noteworthy phenomenon is his rather frequent 
use of Old Testament passages: as prophetical or typical of some 
incident in Christ’s life, inserted to demonstrate to his Jewish-Chris- 
tian readers that even in details “the New lies hidden in the Old.” 
Of such a character, I think we may safely say, is the addition of 
12:40. The Logia referred to “the sign of Jonah.” But in what 
way was he asign? Looking back over our Lord’s life, and recalling 
the crisis in the life of Jonah, the editor conceived that the point of 
comparison did not lie in the preaching of repentance, but in the fact 
that both Christ and Jonah had been buried for three days. That 
he also regarded the latter to be the meaning of Christ’s original 
words I believe to be undoubted. Accordingly he alters the Logion, 
“For even as Jonah became a sign unto the Ninevites, so shall also the 
Son of man be to this generation”: and incorporating verbatim the 
LXX of Jonah 2:1, he brings type and antitype into relation by writ- 
ing, “ For as ‘Jonah was in the belly of the sea-monster three days and 
three nights’ (LXX), so shall the Son of man be in the heart of the 
earth three days and three nights.” Although the analogy is some- 
what forced—the one whole day and parts of two others being ex- 
panded into “three days and three nights’—in view of the striking 
parallel, serving as a direct Old Testament passage foreshadowing 
the burial and resurrection of our Lord, and in view also of the already 
current MeTa Tpeis )uépas, it was extremely natural. It is noticeable 
that, in its altered form, Jonah is no longer a sign “to the Ninevites.” 
The editor has satisfied himself, as I have said, that the miracle in the 
Mediterranean was “the sign,”’ which was intended, not for the men 
of Nineveh, but for after generations, who were to see in it a type of 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ. Accordingly he thus interprets it. 
To the Jewish-Christians for whom the Gospel was written, it was 
intended to serve and, as history very clearly shows, did serve, along 
with the oft-repeated éva AnpwO7 and similar phrases, as a confirma- 
tion of faith in him who, as the same evangelist has recorded, came 
not “to destroy the law or the prophets,” but “to fulfil.” 
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PROFESSOR ALEX. R. GORDON, LITT. D. 
Montreal, Canada 


There is no nation in history so intensely patriotic as Israel. The 
Jew’s love for his country, and especially the holy city, was like a 
glowing fire. Jerusalem was preferred “above his chief joy.”’ And 
his consuming ambition was to see her crowned with glory, the holy 
hill exalted above the mountains, and all nations “streaming unto it,” 
their kings and queens bringing their choicest giftsin homage. The 
average Jew was undoubtedly exclusive in his patriotism. For him 
it added to the triumph of Jerusalem to see her enemies “ broken with 
a rod of iron,” and “dashed in pieces like a potter’s vessel.” But, 
though this narrower view finds frank expression in the Old Testa- 
ment, it represents an aberration of the true hope of Israel. The 
early patriarchal traditions are shot through with the light of a univer- 
sal destiny for the people of God. “In thee and thy seed shall all the 
nations of the earth be blessed” (Gen. 12:3; 18:18, etc.). And the 
nobler spirits of Israel remained consistently true to this larger hope. 
Even in the darkest night it shone out clear and bright. “I will give 
thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salvation unto 
the end of the earth”’ (Isa. 49:6). 

The 87th Psalm gives remarkable expression to this hope. Un- 
fortunately, the sense is much obscured through textual corruptions. 
The gravest is found in vs. 5, where, however, the true reading is sug- 
gested by the M#rnp Lelwv of LXX. We ought, doubtless, to insert 
DN before W387, the omission being due to similarity of syllables. 
This yields an excellent context. The last three words of the verse, 
however, seem still out of place. They not only violate the general 
metrical scheme of the Psalm, but they stand in no real relation to the 
immediate context. Buhl has happily suggested that the words should 
form the second half of vs. 1, which, in the present Massoretic text, 
stands in isolation. This would give an admirable parallelismus 
membrorum. ‘The text of vs. 1 would be further improved if we made 
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the slight change from inne" to being the common 
Massoretic contraction for Fr. A subject is almost necessary 
for the possessive case at the opening of the Psalm. Vs. 4 also 
appears overladen. LXX (8) is no doubt correct in omitting 
pom" mt at the close, these words having no organic connection 
with the rest of the verse. Wellhausen ingeniously inserts them after 
the corresponding words in vs. 6. This not only adds to the force of 
the verse, but also explains the present dislocation, the three words 
having been first omitted through a /apsus oculi, then inserted in the 
margin, and finally incorporated by a later scribe in their present 
position in the body of the text. Suspicion has also been cast on vs. 
7, where the text is certainly concise almost to the point of enigma. 
No satisfactory emendation, however, has been proposed; and the 
text as it stands yields a good sense. 

Making the above-noted alterations, we translate the Psalm as 
follows: 

1) Jahweh’s foundation stands on holy mountains, 
And He will establish it, even the Most High. 
2) Jahweh loveth the gates of Zion 
More than all the dwellings of Jacob. 
3) Glorious things are spoken of thee, 
Zion, thou city of God: 
4) “I will acknowledge Rahab and Babel among'them that know me, 
Philistia too, and Tyre, with Cush. 
5) But as for Zion, she shall be called Mother, 
(For) each and every man was born in her.” 
6) Yea, Jahweh shall count, when He enrolleth the peoples, 
“This man was born there, that man was born there.” 
7) Then shall they sing, as they dance, 
“ All my fountains are in thee.” 

The date of the Psalm has been the subject of much discussion, 
the different estimates ranging from the prosperous days of Hezekiah 
(Delitzsch) or Josiah (Briggs) to the late Persian or Maccabean age 
(Cheyne, Davies). The present writer is disposed to follow Calvin 
in assigning it to a date just after the restoration from Babylon 
(cf. also Hupfeld, Kirkpatrick, Maclaren). The general tone of the 
Psalm, which reminds one of Deutero-Isaiah, points to this conclusion 
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The prominent place occupied by Egypt and Babylon among the 
enemies of Israel (cf. Isa. 45:14; 46:1; 47:1; etc.) would also 
accord therewith. From this historical situation, too, we seem to 
find the most appropriate explanation of the peculiar term 70" 
foundation, here used for the city, or temple, of God. , 

On this reading of the Psalm, the glorious event foretold by the 
prophet has at length come to pass. The warfare of Jerusalem has 
been accomplished, and her iniquity pardoned. The bands of 
restored exiles have actually planted their feet on the holy ground. 
But deep sorrow and disappointment are mingled with their joy. 
The city that was once “the perfection of beauty,’”’ and the temple in 
whose stones they took such pleasure, whose “very dust to them was 
dear,” lie before them a blackened mass of ruins, nothing now remain- 
ing but the bed-rock on which the holy place was built. At such a 
sight their hearts sink within them, while the old men who remember 
the former glories of the temple cannot restrain their bitter tears 
(cf. Ezra 3:12 f.; Hag. 2:3). But from Zion’s very desolation the 
Psalmist raises a note of exultant hope. The ground on which they 
stand is holy ground. The “foundation” is Jahweh’s, who chose 
the city for His own, and even in her ruins loves her “more than all 
the dwellings of Jacob.” Therefore He will not leave her in the dust. 
The future of Zion is bound up with the cause of Jahweh Himself. 
He will put forth His hands, and establish her, and raise her to a 
position of glory nobler and brighter than ever in the past (vss. 1 f.). 
Through the imaginative vision of faith the poet can even see and hear 
the “glorious things” which the Lord God has destined for His city. 
These glories he sets forth through the lips of Jahweh Himself (vss. 4f.). 
The city that was so recently profaned by unhallowed feet shall ere 
long become the capital of a kingdom of God, which shall extend its 
sway to the uttermost parts of the earth, and shall embrace within its 
bounds all nations and kindreds of men, even those most bitterly 
hostile to Israel, and those most widely removed from her influence— 
Egypt and Babylon that had made such havoc of the people of God, 
the “uncircumcised” Philistine, their ancient enemy, proud Tyre 
whose ambitions were all for worldly wealth and splendor, and far 
distant Cush “terrible from their beginning onward” (cf. Isa. 18:7). 

But it is not in the position here assigned to Jerusalem as the center 
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of the future kingdom: of God that the characteristic note of the 
Psalm is found. This was the dominant conception through the 
whole range of Messianic prophecy. The new element appears in 
the relation conceived to subsist between the different members of 
the kingdom. Former prophets had pictured the gentiles going up 
to Jerusalem to receive there “the instruction of Jahweh”’ (cf. Isa. 
2:3; Mic. 4:2), bringing rich tribute of gold and silver in token of 
allegiance (cf. Isa. 45:14; 49:23; Psalm 72:10 f.). The Psalmist 
has here risen to the wider conception of Zion as the “mother-city” 
or metropolis of a God-fearing empire, every member of which 
enjoys full “citizen-rights.” In this new empire the bond that links 
the nations together is no longer political supremacy, or even religious 
privilege, but common fellowship in the “knowledge” and service of 
God (vs. 4). And the freedom of Zion is extended to “each and every 
man” who acknowledges the sway of Israel’s God. When Jahweh 
makes up the register of the nations, he marks each loyal subject as a 
free-born citizen of Zion. ‘This man was born there; that man was 
born there” (vss. 5 f.). 

We have thus passed almost entirely beyond the narrower horizon 
of the older dispensation. No doubt, Jerusalem still retains her place 
of honor as the metropolis. But the empire of God is now repre- 
sented as universal and free. All nations acknowledge him as the 
living God, and all are counted “among the children” (Jer. 3:19) 
and left in the freedom of the children to fill their own place, and 
work out their own destiny, within the empire. The light has thus 
broadened to the very dawn of the “perfect day” when “there is 
neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor free, for ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus” (Gal. 3:28). 

In the last verse, the short rhythm of which is doubtless an imita- 
tion of some popular dance measure, the poet strikes a quick note of 
joy. The citizens of Zion, throughout the empire of God, here give 
expression to their delight and pride in their common “mother.” As 
they dance in festal bands, they sing, “ All my fountains are in thee.” 
The phrase naturally suggests the “wells of salvation’ from which 
the Lord’s people would draw water with joy (Isa. 12:3), or the spring 
rising from the temple of the Lord, which was to bring healing and 
fruitfulness to all the borders of the land (Ezek. 47:1; Joel 3:18; 
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Zech. 14:8; cf. Rev. 22:1 ff.). We may also compare the “fountain 
of life”? which is with God (Psalm 36:9 f.), and the water which 
Jesus gives, which becomes in those that drink of it ‘‘a well of water 
springing up unto life eternal”? (John 4:14). The free-born citizens 
of Zion thus find in the city and her King the well-spring of all their 
joy—trefreshment and healing and strength, fruitfulness, and life itself. 

The joy with which Israel rejoiced in Jerusalem therefore returns 
to them in far richer measure. The privilege of citizenship in Zion 
has been extended to all the nations of the earth. But when life is 
lost for the kingdom of Ged, it is found again ennobled and enriched. 
The praises of the city of God have been hitherto but single notes and 
chords. They now rise to the ears of the King as full-toned sym- 
phonies of joy. 

The Psalm has thus its meaning for the Christian world as well. 
There are times when the church of Christ is sunk in depression and 
gloom, its glory stripped off, and but the bed-rock remaining. Then 
hearts begin to fail them for fear, while those who remember “the 
former glories”? look wistfully backward, lamenting the times that 
were “better than these.” But while the “foundation of God” 
abides unmoved—that foundation other than which “no man can 
lay’’—our vision should be steadily forward, and our hope high. He 
who has laid the foundation will surely complete the building. God’s 
kingdom is an everlasting kingdom. ‘He must reign, till he hath 
put all enemies under his feet.’’ His will shall yet be done on earth, 
even asin heaven. Then shall all men be brethren, rejoicing together 
in the freedom of the children of God. For the law of the kingdom is 
freedom. God has called us into freedom, and he seeks our free, 
joyful service. In this happier time, when all shall call the Father 
blessed, his praise shall be perfected. The song of the multitude 
which no man can number, of all nations, and kindreds, and people, 
and tongues, shall be: “Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and 
thanksgiving, and honor, and power, and might, be unto our God 
for ever and ever. Amen.” (Rev. 7:12). 
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THE WORTH OF A MAN 
AN EXPOSITION OF MARK, 5:1-20 


THEODORE GERALD SOARES 
The University of Chicago 


The striking story of the healing of the Gerasene demoniac, while 
full of possibility of dramatic and vivid treatment, seems to present 
difficulties so great, theological, historical, and moral, that the preacher 
generally leaves it unused. One is involved in the difficult question 
of demoniacal possession, not only of men, but also of swine; the 
improbability of so great a catastrophe seems very great; and, as an 
ethical question, the destruction of other people’s property seems hard 
to excuse; so that the preacher might well conclude that the strength 
of the sermon would be lost in the details of apologetic discussion. 
As a matter of fact, however, these difficulties are not serious for the 
homiletic use of the story. On the contrary, as is often the case, 
these are the very points that give it its highest value for the sermon. 

The great significance of Jesus is his revelation of the spiritual 
power that is operative in this world. A few people recognize 
spiritual values; most of us in our little practical blindness do not 
very much perceive or understand them; and many men deny them 
altogether. This incident is a most impressive exemplification of the 
supreme faith of Jesus in the efficacy of spiritual forces to meet all 
human needs. 

I. One is struck first of all with the exhibition of abnormal 
humanity. Here was a man (Matthew notes that there were two, but 
the variation is unimportant) who came rushing from the rocky 
tombs to meet Jesus and the Twelve as they disembarked from their 
boat. He was naked, frenzied, doubtless with glaring eye and di- 
sheveled hair. Matthew says he was “exceeding fierce so that no 
man could pass by that way.’ His body was covered with the hide- 
ous wounds where, in his paroxysms of rage, he had gashed himself 
with the sharp stones broken from the rocks. It would seem likely 
that this creature came yelling, dashing at the party, who had landed 
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near his haunts, with intent to do them injury. What was the matter 
with the man? 

In that day people explained his condition easily by the statement 
that he was possessed of demons. They thought of those evil spirits 
as permitted to remain upon the earth if they could find bodies to 
inhabit. There seems to have been an idea that the demon dreaded 
disembodiment, and into the man, who by some evil had permitted 
him to enter, he came, and took possession of the personality. We 
should of course say that he was a dangerous lunatic of some kind. 
Alienists have distinguished many forms of mania, and the idea of a 
double personality is of not infrequent occurrence. No matter to 
diagnose the case too carefully, it is evident enough that here was a 
poor wretch with reason unhinged, fleeing from the abodes of men, 
untamable, dangerous—human abnormality at its worst. 

As soon as we have said that, we have caught the first great sug- 
gestion of this story. Our problem, moral, physical, social, is the 
abnormal man. It meets us in a thousand forms. There are the 
unbalanced, the neurasthenic, the weak, the ignorant, the ineffective, 
the disheartened, the hypochondriac, the incompetent, the erring, the 
vicious, the brutal, the criminal. Our greatest problem is man: 
what can we do with him? As Jesus and the Twelve advance up the 
shore and see this poor creature rushing to meet them, they are 
facing that problem which, in some form or other, is the supreme 
problem of society—human abnormality. 

II. The incident affords us further an exhibition of the inability 
of society to meet this problem. How helpless the Gerasenes were! 
How helpless we feel in the presence of the abnormal man! And it is 
very interesting to note that our helplessness has the same threefold 
character as that of the Gerasenes. 

1. There was an ineffective theory. They said “demons,” and 
supposed that they had spoken the last word. Nothing can be done 
with a man who has demons. And how easy it is to suppose that an 
explanation is a solution! The Gerasenes felt no responsibility, for 
they had explained the case. We smile at the superstition: we have 
scientific explanation. We say heredity, degeneracy, racial tendency, 
class perversion. We examine the conditions and recognize that the 
abnormality is inevitable, and conclude, just as the Gerasenes did, 
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that nothing can be done with such people. Our explanation may be 
more scientific than theirs, but even a scientific explanation is not a 
solution, and the theory remains ineffective. 

2. There was also ineffective good-will. We are definitely told 
that the good people had tried everything possible. They had 
brought him to the city and had clothed him. They had tried again 
and again, even when he would persist in tearing off his garments. 
And now that he was living in the tombs, it is probable that they were 
bringing him food and leaving it where he could obtain it. The rea- 
son for the continuance of human abnormality is not that good people 
have not tried to help the unfortunate. But what a pitiful history of 
helpless good-will it is—the alms, and the gifts, and the food, and the 
clothing, the charities, and sentimental endeavors, and weak efforts 
to do good! How hard and sacrificingly society has tried, and how 
little society has succeeded ! 

3. And there was repressive action. They had tried chains and 
shackles. Perhaps the poor maniac bore still upon his body the 
broken fetters as he rushed down upon the company of Galileans. 
Society has always its chains. If we cannot cure abnormality, we 
can shackle it. We can lock people in prisons and asylums. We 
can crush the movings of discontent with police and soldiers. What 
- enormous effort has society spent in the never-ending task of prevent- 
ing the abnormal from doing harm! The problem in all its horror 
is epitomized in that maniac driven from the face of men. 

III. In contrast with all this, the story exhibits the method of 
Jesus. He is fully aware of the awful character of the problem before 
him. There can be no doubt that Jesus understands that the supreme 
human problem is the abnormal man. How does he meet the case ? 

1. Evidently he has a supreme confidence. The worst abnormality 
does not affright nor discourage him. Whatever may be thought of 
the historicity of some of the details of this incident, the full synoptic 
attestation of the main facts of the story would seem to make it certain 
that Jesus met the dangerous lunatic with calm confidence. And 
we shall not go too far, on the basis of the whole attitude of Jesus, if 
we decide that it was a faith in God, in himself, and in the man. 
Jesus faces human abnormality at its worst and believes that God is 
willing and able to cure it; he believes that he himself has the spiritual 
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power to be the agent of the cure; and he believes in the man as 
capable of cure. There we reach the supreme significance of Jesus. 
Abnormal conditions ought not to exist, need not exist, shall not 
exist. There is no such thing as a hopeless case. There is nobody 
beyond the reach of the mighty spiritual forces that are the supreme 
forces of the universe. A man with such a faith is invincible. 

2. One sees in the method of Jesus, also, a sympathetic wisdom. 
The frenzied madman flies at the newcomer. Doubtless the calm 
approach of that strong, pure man, perhaps the only one whose eyes 
had never shown fear of the maniac, stopped him in his headlong 
course and silenced his loud cries. And as he came nearer, and felt 
the extraordinary influence of that personality, he was subdued. All 
this we can easily understand. Then Jesus commanded the evil 
spirit to come out of the man. And there our superior wisdom seems 
to set us above the Master. He seems to have believed in demons, 
and we do not. But if one employs the method of Jesus, the healing 
of human ills does not wait upon the theory of their origin. Jesus 
appeals to the man, asks him his name, humors him in the idea that 
the demons may go into the swine, and with his authoritative “ be- 
gone”’ compels the man to realize that he is freed. It is no matter 
how far Jesus diagnosed the case scientifically. Whatever evil the 
man had, he need not have. So Jesus believed, so he made the man 
believe. It was the spiritual appeal to his manhood, and the man in 
the maniac responded. 

There was an account a little while ago of a most interesting treat- 
ment of municipal criminals in Cleveland, where they were put upon 
their honor, the appeal to their manhood was made, and in almost 
every case they were responding. A municipal judge in Chicago. 
made very much the same appeal with extraordinary results. No 
thoughtful man today dares to say how far the spiritual appeal to real 
manhood may go in nervous prostration, in mental unbalance, in 
lunacy, in sickness, in vice, in crime. 

3- But we must not omit an important element in the method of 
Jesus if the incident of the swine may be included, namely, the dis- 
regard of the cost. The commentators have labored hard to show 
how the swine could have perished, and how Jesus could be defended 
in their destruction. One apologist has intimated that the carcasses. 
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of the drowned animals might have been fished out of the water 
and their hams rendered marketable. So far as the fact is concerned, 
it is very possible that the swine might have been frightened by the 
last violent paroxysms of the maniac. But the important matter is 
not whether the swine were on the shore, but that they are in the 
story, and that the evangelists feel no concern to apologize for their 
loss. The labored efforts of the commentators never occurred to the 
men who were recording the salvation of a human life. What did 
it matter how many swine were killed ?—a man was saved. In that 
same Cleveland experiment an objector asked whether it was not a 
more costly way of dealing with criminals; would the municipal farm 
make expenses? And the answer was shot back at him, “We are 
not making expenses, we are making men.” 

IV. But the Gerasenes thought otherwise. One of the most 
suggestive elements in the narrative is the exhibition of society’s dread 
of the cost. The swineherds fled to the city with the news, and the 
people who had tried to tame the madman flocked out to see the 
wondrous sight. And there was the man clothed—the restored 
personality seeking seemly conditions of life—and in his right mind, 
normally complete. And when they heard how it happened, “and 
concerning the swine,” they besought Jesus to depart. How glar- 
ingly unfit it seems—the dismissal of the benefactor! It is the only 
instance in Jesus’ ministry where people asked him to go away. And 
it is the only instance where his ministry cost the people anything. 
Society is ready for reforms in abnormal life, but they must not cost 
too much. At Gerasa, and today, the abnormality must continue 
because property is esteemed above personality. It halts all our 
reforms. Men have asked, without perceiving the hideous irony 
of the question: who would do the menial work if all were educated ? 
Tenements, sweat-shops, child-labor, preventable accidents, the 
white-slave trade, ought to be abolished, but there must be no inter- 
ference with vested interests. Have we not recently been reminded of 
Macaulay’s famous saying “The law of gravitation would not now 
be accepted if it interfered with vested interests”’ ? 

This story of the swine that has troubled the commentators comes 
to us with the demand to have done with our hypocrisy and ask our- 
selves plainly the question: are we willing to pay the cost of salvation 
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and reform? As a matter of fact, do not the stockholders in the 
swine-company prefer to have Jesus go away, and they will contribute 
from their dividends to provide the madman with clothes, with food, 
and with shackles ? 

V. Yet there really was no cost. We actually see here the worth 
of the emancipated man. What did Gerasa lose that day? A strong, 
good man is worth more to any community than hogs. The maniac 
has become a social being. He is ready to go with Jesus. He who 
fled from the face of man seeks the company of those whom, an hour 
before, he would have murderously attacked. He not only ceases to 
be a menace but desires to enter into social relations. A negative 
force is changed into a positive force. And more than that, the maniac 
becomes an apostle of salvation. He is willing to forego the social 
advantage of the company of Jesus and to betake himself to ministry 
among his friends. He becomes active in the very undertaking of 
which he was himself the beneficiary. To recur once more to the 
Cleveland experiment, the municipal criminals were found to be 
active agents in the reclamation of other men. 

So the cure of the demoniac may suggest the possibilities of spiritual 


forces, unselfishly and wisely put into operation, to meet the disease, 
the pauperism, the misery, the vice, the crime, and all the abnormali- 
ties of today; and while it warns us that doubtless we must be 
prepared for heavy cost, it cheers us with the assurance of untold 
gain. 
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THE GREEK ELEMENT IN PAUL’S LETTERS 


REV. GEORGE HOLLEY GILBERT, PH.D., D.D. 
Northampton, Mass. 


It is now just twenty years since Dr. Hatch gave his lectures on 
“The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages on the Christian Church”’ 
—a course in which he did the work of a pioneer. But these lectures 
do not deal directly with the New Testament. Their field is the 
second century and the early part of the third. They seem to assume, 
what Loofs has more recently said,' that the decisive beginnings of 
the gradual Hellenization of Christianity are to be sought in the 
apologists of the second century. It is the aim of the present article 
to carry the investigation back into the New Testament, and to ask, in 
particular, what influence Greek thought had upon the teaching of 
the apostle Paul. 

The limit of space and the aim of the series of articles of which this 
is a part exclude all detailed discussion. What we can give will be 
a rather brief survey of the subject. Nor is it imagined that this will 
be complete, or that its judgment of the various data will satisfy 
every reader. The field is wide and in places dark, and there is 
chance for difference of judgment regarding the origin of this or that 
feature. All will agree, however, that the subject is highly important 
for every teacher of the New Testament and New Testament times. 

We will begin with Paul’s conception of God. That this was 
deeply and broadly Jewish and Christian, a conception of God as 
one and as the heavenly Father, is indeed manifest in all the letters, 
and yet here and there one may note a distinctly Greek or Hellenistic 
tinge in the thought. Thus, in the first place, to speak of the “form 
of God” (Phil. 2:6) suggests a writer who is outside the sphere of pure 
Judaism, whose fundamental law forbade the making of any likeness 
of the divine Being; and the use of this word “form” with the related 
word “fashion” (Phil. 2:8) reveals a distinction that was made by the 
Greek philosophers.?, Un-Jewish also and suggestive of the Greek’s 

t Dogmengeschichte, 1906, p. 714. 

2 See Lightfoot, Philippians, pp. 127-33. 
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analytical method is Paul’s discrimination between “Godhead” 
(Oedrns) and “divinity”? (@edrns), and treating each of these as an 
attribute of God (Rom. 1:19; Col. 2:9). Again, when Paul speaks 
of those that “by nature are no gods,” it is implied that he would 
speak of the true God as being such by nature—a thought suggestive 
of Greek philosophy. It appears as though we should judge in the 
same manner of the apostle’s mode of argument in Rom. 3:29, 30. 
Here he infers that God is God of the gentiles because he is one. 
He does not appeal, as a Christian might, to the character of God, 
nor does he appeal, as a Jew might, to the record of Genesis, which 
traces the origin of all men to Adam and Eve, but he argues from the 
oneness of God, a method of which we may at least say that it accords 
with the fact that Paul was a Hellenized Jew. The influence of 
Greek philosophy is more apparent in the declaration attributed to 
Paul in Acts 17:28, where he says of God, “in him we live, and move, 
and have our being.” This conception of a divine environment of 
our physical being harmonizes with what Paul’s fellow-Cilician, the 
Stoic Chrysippus, and Paul’s fellow-townsman, the Stoic Zeno, 
taught. And finally, Paul is on un-Jewish ground, whether it is 
distinctly Hellenistic or not, when he describes God as “The Ful- 
ness” (Col. 1:19). The manner in which this term is introduced 
suggests that it was well known in Colossae, presumably a term used 
by the false teachers whose activity threatened the church and occa- 
sioned the letter. What Paul meant by this striking term may be 
learned from Col. 2:9, and more especially from its use in Eph. 
1:23; 3:19; 4:13 which was written at the same time with Colos- 
sians. The “Fulness,” according to these passages, designates the 
character of God, which was manifested in Jesus and which was made 
the goal of all his true followers. 

We turn now from Paul’s thought of God to his thought of Jesus. 
Here also the main stock is obviously Jewish. The Messiahship of 
Jesus is fundamental in all the earlier letters. Paul’s doctrine of 
Christ, if we except certain points to be noticed, was based on his 
own experience and was practical. But there is an element in the 
prison epistles which can only be explained with the aid of the Greek 
conception of the Logos. It takes us into a new world of thought, to 


3 See Von Soden, Comm. on Colossians. 
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which neither the teaching of Jesus nor the Old Testament furnishes 
any real parallel. We find that the Alexandrian Philo called the 
Logos “the man according to God’s image” (De conjus. ling., 28; 
De leg. sacr., 3. 31), and Paul speaks of the Son as “the image of the 
invisible God” (Col. 1:15), and defines his relation to the universe in 
language closely akin to that of Philo when he speaks of the Logos. 
Thus Paul says that Christ is the “firstborn of all creation,” that 
all things, visible and invisible,* were created “through him and 
unto him,” and that “in him all things consist” (Col. 1:16, 17). 
As all things are here said by Paul to have been created “unto him,” 
so he elsewhere declares that it ‘was God’s good pleasure to sum up 
all things in Christ,” i.e., to bring them all into such a relation to him 
that he should be manifest as their unifying head (Eph. 1:10). Here 
belongs also the famous Philippian passage (2:5-11), if indeed it 
means, as seems to me probable, that the Logos, the divine and 
eternal ideal of the Messiah, was manifested in the historical Jesus. 
This Hellenistic element in Paul’s conception of Christ, though 
relatively unimportant and clearly speculative, has been, as is well 
known, of immeasurable influence in the history of Christian doctrine. 
It is noteworthy, when we pass to Paul’s conception of man, that 
he, like Philo, speaks of man both as a twofold and a threefold being 
(I Cor. 5:3; II Thess. 5:23), and that the latter view is found in 
‘New Testament writers only in the Greek Luke (Luke 1:46) and in 
the Hellenistic author of Hebrews (4:12). Paul’s habitual mode of 
speaking of man recognizes him as made up of two parts, and in so 
far has no suggestion of Greek influence. But this cannot be said of 
the nearer characterization of the constituent elements of man. 
Thus Paul’ uses Platonic language when he speaks of the ‘‘outward 
and the inward man”’ (II Cor. 4:16; Eph. 3:16), and his conception 
of the relation of these parts points in the same direction. For 
the body is thought of as being a burdensome garment of the spirit 
(II Cor. 5: 2-4), which somehow separates the spirit from its true home 
(II Cor. 5:8)—a conception which he shares with the Hellenistic 
book of Wisdom (9:15) and with Plato (Phaedo, I, 391, 411). With 
4 A Platonic classification. 


5 Philo uses the same expression (see Holtzmann, Neutestamentliche Theologie, 
II, 13). 
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the Platonic doctrine of ideas, which Windelband calls an “inspired 
conception,” Paul probably reveals a kinship when he speaks of a 
divine and eternal “house” for the spirit, which is to replace the 
present “earthly house” or body (II Cor. 5:1). 

But practically far more important was Paul’s introduction into 
Christian thought of the Greek (Stoic) conception of “conscience” 
(cuveidnois). The term is found in the New Testament only in 
Paul’s letters, in Hebrews, and I Peter. In Paul’s use, which “cor- 
responds accurately to that of his Stoic contemporaries,” the word 
has a somewhat wider significance than our “ conscience”’ (e.g., I Cor. 
8:8-10; comp. I Cor. 4:4), yet in general it has an ethical sense and 
denotes the faculty or power of judging the moral quality of actions 
(Rom. 2:15; I Cor. 10:29). Through this one term Paul has made 
us heirs of one of the noblest achievements of Greek thought. 

With this term we may pass over to the Christian life. And it is 
to be noted that Hellenistic influence on Paul’s thought in this broad 
field is by no means uniformly apparent. When, for example, he 
speaks of the way of entering upon the new life, the way of repentance 
and faith, the personal acceptance of Jesus as Lord and Savior, his 
thought is Jewish or Jewish-Christian. It is uninfluenced by Greek 
ideas. But as we proceed from that which is inner and vital to that 
which is external and incidental, we come upon a more definite Greek 
element. 

It may be remarked by way of introduction to this section that 
the language which Paul uses in describing the Christian life is to a 
considerable extent derived from the Greek world. The Greek 
theater and stadium with its corruptible crown for the victor, the 
Graeco-Roman amphitheater and the triumphal processions, the 
Greek pedagogue leading his charge to school, the Graeco-Roman 
steward or head slave of the household, Graeco-Roman legal practice, 
and the Greek “mysteries’’°—all these features of Greek life and 
others’ lent color to Paul’s vocabulary of the Christian’s course, and 
through him to ours. They show Paul not only a Hellenist but a 
Hellenist with cosmopolitan sympathies and outlook. The same is 
implied in his apparent recognition of certain features of the Stoic 


6 They furnished our sacred writings with this important word, if nothing more. 
7 See Canon Hicks in Studia Biblica, Vol. IV. 
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ideal of the wise man, who practices moderation and takes thought 
for things honorable, lovely, and of good report (Phil. 4:8-11). 

In his use of Scripture Paul seems not to have been wholly unin- 
fluenced by the Alexandrian method. Once he allegorizes a simple 
historical statement (Gal. 4:24), and he appears to have regarded 
the Old Testament as containing a strictly predictive element (e.g., 
I Cor. 15:3-4). Both these principles of interpretation originated 
with the Greeks.® 

Paul’s doctrine of the last things, from the signs preceding the 
Parousia to the issues of the final judgment, is mainly Jewish in 
form, but in rejecting the resurrection of the flesh he was nearer the 
Greek philosophy than he was to the rabbis of his time. 

In his conception of Christianity as an organism and as a cult 
Paul reveals an even more marked influence of Greek thought. 
Thus, in the first place, the designation of the Christian body as an 
ecclesia points to Greek history rather than to Jewish. The asso- 
ciations of the word are quite unlike those of the synagogue. It sug- 
gests the political status of the free self-governing Greek city, not the 
rule of hierarchy or of scribes. It meant the assembly of citizens 
called out to consult or act for the common good. Thus the use 
and associations of the word in Christian history and at the present 
are somewhat narrower and more religious than in Paul’s 
time. 

In the matter of organization we may regard it as an indication 
of Paul’s consideration for the Greek love of freedom that he laid so 
little stress upon it. The church at Corinth, of which we have fuller 
knowledge than of any other of Paul’s foundations, seems not to have 
received any organization whatever from the apostle. Moreover, 
his letters together speak of but two offices, and neither the 
letters (exclusive of the pastoral epistles) nor Acts ever refers to a 
personal participation by him in the appointment of deacons in any 
church, and his letters never directly refer to an appointment of 
elders by him or with his co-operation. At Corinth, if not elsewhere, 
he allowed the fullest play of individualism, only intervening when 
there was danger of spiritual loss through the exaggeration of indi- 
vidual freedom. This is apparent, for example, in the account of 

8 See my History of Interpretation, pp. 81 f., 84 f., 39-41. 
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religious meetings (I Cor. 14:26), where everyone took such part as 
he chose and even women participated (I Cor. 11:5). 

Here also in the account of these public meetings in Corinth we 
have a further illustration of the Hellenism of Paul. He says that a 
man should pray with uncovered head (I Cor. 11:4), which was not 
the Jewish but the Greek custom, and a little later (I Cor. 11:14), 
in declaring that “nature itself’? teaches certain things about the 
wearing of long hair, we are perhaps to see a Greek mode of argu- 
ment (so Jiilicher and Cheyne). 

It remains to notice Paul’s conception of baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. The practice of baptism for the dead (I Cor. 15:29), which 
existed among his converts at Corinth and which Paul did not con- 
demn in his letter, suggests that these converts saw a profoundly 
mysterious value in the rite, analogous to the power supposed to be 
exercised by sacred acts in their own mysteries.° 

However this may be, Paul’s conception of ordinary baptism 
offers much that appears to be original, and the question naturally 
arises whether this conception was developed uninfluenced by his 
Greek environment. Possibly one can go further and ask whether 
the very existence of the rite is not suggestive of Greek influence. For 
Jesus neither baptized nor gave his followers directions to establish 
such a rite. It is well known that the Gospels, with the exception 
of Matt. 28:19, have no trace of Christian baptism, and that they 
represent Jesus as teaching most positively that admission into 
his kingdom depended only on spiritual conditions. Moreover, 
Conybeare has advanced textual arguments to show that this 
passage in Matthew was not a part of the earliest written 
tradition. 

It is true that Jesus himself submitted to baptism, and this fact 
may well have been of weight in the establishment of the rite in the 
earliest church. Yet the radical difference between John’s baptism 
and that which was practiced in the Pauline churches is not to be over- 
looked. John baptized unto the forgiveness of sins and so unto the 
coming kingdom. His rite was symbolic of preparation for the 
kingdom of the Messiah. It had no direct personal relation to the 


9 Pfleiderer, Early Christian Conceptions of Christ, p. 13, saw a close parallel in 
the Orphic supplication for the souls of sinful forefathers. 
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Messiah himself.*° But baptism in Paul’s churches was funda- 
mentally unlike this. It was indeed a mystic symbol, like the earlier 
baptism, but its content was different. It was not simply a baptism 
of preparation for something to come, but a rite which recognized 
the accomplishment of a critical step in the experience of the believer. 
Again, it was directly and deeply personal. It was “unto” or “into” 
Christ Jesus. Still further, its significance was in Paul’s mind bound 
up with a particular event in the experience of Christ, viz., his death. 
The immersion of the believer signified a mystic communion with 
the burial of Christ, and his return from the water a communion with 
Christ’s resurrection (Rom. 6:3). This mystic communion led Paul 
to speak of the baptized believer as having ‘“‘put Christ on” (Gal. 
3:27), and so as being bound to live a life wholly to God (Rom. 
6:9, 10). 

Again, this rite in the Pauline view of it has yet one more element 
of vast significance. It is accompanied with the gift of the Holy 
Spirit (Acts 19:1-7; I Cor. 2:12; II Cor. 1:22; Eph. 4:30). This 
thought is closely related to the view that the believer enters in baptism 
into vital communion with Christ, for that communion is of course 
not thinkable apart from the spirit of Christ. What is here to be 
especially noted is that Paul appears to have regarded the rite some- 
what as a condition of the reception of a spiritual gift. Yet it should 
also be remembered that he sometimes spoke of baptism in an almost 
disparaging manner, declaring that he had not been sent to baptize 
but to preach, and giving thanks that those whom he had baptized 
were few in number (I Cor. 1:14-17). This thanksgiving may pos- 
sibly imply"? that baptism was commonly thought to give the admin- 
istrant of the rite a certain influence over the one baptized somewhat 
analogous to the power of the mystagogue over those whom he helped 
to initiate into the mysteries. 

Now it is obvious that this general conception of baptism is widely 
unlike that which John practiced, and also that, in so far as it makes 
the gift of God’s spirit dependent on an outward and material rite, it 
is foreign to the teaching of Jesus. But there is no particular element 

to Holtzmann, Neut. Theol. II, 180, thinks John’s baptism had reference to the 
birth of the Messiah. 

11 So Heinrici. 
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in the conception which points clearly to Greek influence. It is not 
plain that Paul sympathized with the practice of baptism for the bene- 
fit of the dead, or that in avoiding the administration of baptism he 
confessed himself a believer in the view that this ministry gave a man 
power over the baptized person, or, finally, that he thought of the 
bestowal of the spirit as absolutely dependent on participation in the 
rite. But it does seem probable that the existence of the rite through- 
out a church whose founder had not instituted it, and the profoundly 
mystical import of it in the Pauline church, are best explained by the 
assumption that Paul and other Christian leaders were somewhat 
influenced by their Greek environment. 

We have now to ask whether the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, as 
presented by Paul, shows traces of Greek influence. There is unques- 
tionably a wide difference between the observance as reflected in the 
Gospel of Mark and that which Paul sought to have at Corinth. 
Jesus according to Mark gave his disciples pieces of bread which he 
had just broken, and said, “This is my body,” and a cup of wine 
with the words, “This is my blood of the covenant which is shed for 
many.’ There was no spoken command to eat or drink, and no in- 
junction to keep the supper in remembrance of him. It has there- 
fore with some force been questioned on documentary evidence 
whether Jesus contemplated: a permanent memorial observance. 
Be that as it may, we have not yet touched the most significant depar- 
ture of Paul’s doctrine from the simple observance in Mark. This is 
contained in a warning to his converts against idolatry (I Cor. 10: 14- 
22). He speaks of the supper by way of illustration, and yet gives us 
a clear insight into the deep meaning which he attached to the rite. 
Of the cup he says, “Is it not a communion (or participation) of the 
blood of Christ ?”’ and of the bread, “Is it not a communion of the 
body of Christ ?’’ And he continues with a parallel from the cult 
of the Israelites and from that of the gentiles, saying in substance that 
the Israelites who ate of the sacrifices had communion with the altar, 
and that the gentile who ate of his sacrifices had communion with 
demons. So then as regards the underlying significance of the sacred 
acts, one and the same word served for the Jew, the Christian, and the 
gentile. These acts meant in each case a certain fellowship, but 
they differed in the objects of this fellowship. Through the use of 
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certain materials of food and drink the worshiper confessed that 
he belonged either to Jehovah, to Christ, or, as Paul would have it, 
to the demons; through the sacred meal he cultivated fellowship with 
the object of his worship. 

Now two questions arise: first, was this conception implicit in 
the supper as Jesus observed it with his disciples ? and second, if it 
was not, can we think of it as developed on Jewish ground ? 

If Paul’s parallel involved in his thought that Jesus like Jehovah 
and the gentile deities was properly the object of worship in the 
sacred meal—an hypothesis not altogether probable in the light of 
all that Paul says of Jesus—then, obviously, the original observance 
cannot be regarded as the germ out of which Paul’s conception was 
developed. Jesus worshiped God, and there is no evidence that in 
this matter he expected his followers to depart from his example. 
But further, looking at the synoptic account, it seems clear, in the 
first place, that any interpretation which makes the two acts identical 
in meaning is against the words of Jesus. The bread, indeed, was a 
symbol of the body, but the cup was not in the same way a symbol of 
the blood. “This,” said Jesus, “is my blood of the covenant,” or 
my covenant-blood. Here a covenant comes into view, which is 
obviously, as Matthew and Luke expressly say, a mew covenant. 
Thus the primary, if not exclusive, significance of the blood is at once 
determined; it seals a covenant. Partaking of this cup therefore 
naturally signifies the personal appropriation of the covenant. Of 
this significance of the cup Paul’s interpretation of the supper in 
I Cor., chap. 10, has no trace. What he says, moreover, that partici- 
pation in the cup means fellowship with the blood of Jesus, brings 
this act into parallelism with the gentile participation in the cup of 
their gods. Whether Paul in this interpretation of the cup was at all 
influenced by the everywhere prevailing sacred feasts in honor of the 
gods, or supposed that he was standing on Old Testament ground, 
is not clear. The view that the Israelites who ate of the sacrifices 
had communion with the altar looks like a reading of the fact in the 
light of the ethnic cults. 

But if Paul’s conception of the cup is not implicit in the evangelist’s 
record, is his conception of the bread? The bread symbolized the 
Master’s body, and its being broken for the disciples signified that 
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breaking of his body on the cross which was to be for their benefit. 
Whether Jesus told his disciples to eat the bread or not, his act in 
passing it to them of course implied this. But of the meaning of this 
act he said nothing. That it might mean, as Paul says, communion 
with the body of Christ, seems probable; that it must mean that we 
cannot confidently affirm. It may have had in Jesus’ thought, as its 
juxtaposition with the Jewish Passover and as the tradition in Matthew 
and Luke suggest, simply a memorial significance. And it is to be 
noted that this significance is recognized in Paul’s own account of the 
institution (I Cor. 11:24, 25), though not in his interpretation in the 
preceding chapter. 

Now this general conception of the act, which makes it a memorial 
of Jesus’ self-sacrificing love, is of course germane to the Lord’s fun- 
damental teaching that his disciples were to regard him as the revealer 
of God. But the idea that eating the bread signified mystic partici- 
pation in the material body of Christ takes us completely out of the 
sphere of the simple memorial. To regard this more specific and 
mystical interpretation as influenced by the ethnic cult with which 
Paul was familiar is simply to accept the hint of the apostle’s own 
parallel in the Corinthian letter.*? 

We have now completed our survey of the Greek element in Paul’s 
writings. A word only, in conclusion, in reference to the significance 
of thiselement. Its existence shows a more or less conscious endeavor 
to adapt the new faith to the Greek world. These views which we 
have pointed out as Hellenistic or Greek do not present us a develop- 
ment of what the oldest gospel tradition contains. While therefore 
they are not, in the strict sense of the word, Christian interpretation 
of the gospel, they are valuable either as containing rays of light from 
foreign sources or as early attempts to render the gospel intelligible 
and potent in the midst of a Greek civilization. 

12 Comp. Wendland, Die Hellenistisch-Rémische Kultur, 1907, p. 127. 
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THE EXPANDING CHURCH! 


HENRY BURTON SHARMAN 
The University of Chicago 


The first Christian community became the expanding church by 
what seemed at the time a catastrophe, namely, through the drastic 
persecution that first found violent expression in the death of that 
vigorous propagandist, Stephen. Stephen himself had come into 
official prominence because “the number of the disciples was multiply- 
ing,”? and therefore problems of administration were becoming more 
complex in the early Christian community. From the first that com- 
munity had been expanding daily, so that “the number of the disciples 
multiplied in Jerusalem exceedingly.”’ Its growth did not come 
exclusively from the common people, for “a great company of the 
priests were obedient to the faith.” But a new era began when perse- 
cution so scattered the Christian community that its members were 
to be found “throughout the regions of Judea and Samaria.’”’4 _ 

Roughly speaking, the period of the early community may be 
regarded as that of the Twelve; the expanding church seems to be 
the work of the evangelists; their work comes into collision with Saul,5 
and he initiates a new era in the history of the faith. We are con- 
cerned for the present with the work of the evangelists, Stephen and 
Philip, Acts, chaps. 6-8. Stephen precipitated a crisis and Philip 
utilized its outcome to the advantage of the faith. In the meantime, 
the Twelve recede into the background; despite the persecution of the 
community they remain in Jerusalem while the faith spreads. All 
are scattered “except the apostles.”® Not till after success has been 
attained in Samaria do these supposed leaders have a place in the 
work there.? Incidentally, on the way home, they “preached the 
gospel to many villages of the Samaritans.”’* It is the evangelists 
apparently who awaken the circle of the Twelve to a sense of the 

t This study covers the period included in the International Sunday School 
Lessons for February 21, 28, and March 7. 

2 Acts 6:1. 4 Acts 8:1. 6 Acts 8:1. 8 Acts 8:25. 

3 Acts 6:7. 5 Acts 7:58; 8:13. 7 Acts 8:14. 
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Palestinian world outside Jerusalem. Before long Paul will shock 
them into an imperial vision. 

At the present time our attention may be directed to the new blood 
represented in Stephen and Philip. These men are two of seven 
who had recently come into power in the early Christian community. 
Their office as defined by the Twelve is narrow; they are to “serve 
tables.”® Chosen by the whole society on the basis of proved char- 
acter, administrative grasp, and religious fervor, they no sooner have 
their hands upon the affairs of the community than they demonstrate 
their capacity for aggressive and initiatory work of the highest order. 
Presently they are outdoing those whose time was so precious that 
they could not “forsake the word of God.”?° Thus it came about 
that what seemed like unworthy bickering and disaffection over 
secondary matters"! worked out for the bringing into splendid leader- 
ship of potential material in the community that otherwise might 
diffidently have refrained from vigorous self-expression. Around the 
Twelve there was built up through this incident a secondary circle 
that speedily became primary, so far as initiative work determines 
rank. 

Both Stephen and Philip gained their hearing, in the first instance, 
through their ability to do before the multitudes things that were 
regarded as marvelous and as indicative of league with God himself: 
“Stephen, full of grace and power, wrought great wonders and signs 
among the people;”'? “and the multitudes gave heed with one accord 
unto the things that were spoken by Philip, when they heard, and saw 
the signs which he did. For from many of those which had unclean 
spirits, they came out, crying with a loud voice: and many that were 
palsied, and that were lame, were healed. And there was much joy 
in that city.”*3 Certainly there should have been joy; and why not as 
certainly a careful hearing and a ready heeding to the message of one 
so endowed? There is no reason to doubt that Stephen and Philip 
were able to do the things here credited to them. Their effects were 
wrought apparently in cases of functional derangement, not structural; 
we are learning not to set limits to the power of faith, notably religious 
faith, in the correction of disorders that fundamentally are neurotic. 

9 Acts 6:2. tt Acts 6:1. 13 Acts 8:6-8. 

t0 Acts 6:2. 12 Acts 6:8. 
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And religious faith never is so seemingly limitless in its achievements 
as when a community first is swayed by the impulses that are 
generated through a fresh sense of the reality and nearness 
of God, a sense begotten by that intimacy of contact with the divine 
which comes through a discovery or rediscovery of the easy accessi- 
bility of God. And it was as a discoverer and clear annunciator of 
the mode of access to God that Jesus was becoming, under the hands 
of these men, the founder of a new religious society. 

But that same fresh, vivid sense of the reality and nearness of God, 
which accounts for the ability of Stephen and Philip to work marvels 
for the physical side of their hearers, is the genesis of those points of 
religious view which brought them into clash with the sophisticated 
religion of the day. Obviously such directness of fellowship with 
God and sense of the influence of His Spirit as these men gave evidence 
of enjoying bear implications that make for the undoing of the more 
formal and external aspects of religion. And it is apparently to these 
implications, unexpressed or expressed, that their opposers make 
objection in the terms of their charge: “We have heard him speak 
blasphemous words against Moses and against God 


man ceaseth not to speak words against this holy place, and the law: 
for we have heard him say, that this Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy 
this place, and shall change the customs which Moses delivered unto 
us.’’"4 


It is true that the narrative of Acts states that these charges were 
framed by “suborned men” and “false witnesses;” but it is also 
obvious from the address of Stephen in reply to these charges that 
his words were open to this construction. Apparently the center 
of the objection to Stephen’s position is that it implies a great lessen- 
ing of the value given to the Temple as the abode of Jehovah. With 
the loss of the dominance of the Temple there would go inevitably 
much of “the law” and many of “the customs which Moses 
delivered.”” Now it is very clear from the attitude of Stephen in 
Acts 7:44-50 that his convictions about God’s nearness and accessi- 
bility had shaken him loose from the traditional conception about the 
Temple and its worth as the abode of the Most High. Such an 
exposition as this, doubtless not now expressed by him for the first 

14 Acts 6: 11-14. 
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time, would form a justifiable basis for the charges preferred against 
him. So that both the wonders worked by the evangelists, with the 
consequent favorable attitude of the multitudes, and the fundamental 
religious positions taken, with the consequent disfavor from the reli- 
gious leaders, had their genesis in those increments of personal power 
begotten by that directness of approach and ease of access to God, the 
sense of which had been generated by Jesus through both life and words. 

The purpose of the lengthy historical review made by Stephen in 
his defense seems to be threefold: (1) to establish that Moses had 
promised a prophet like himself, for whom therefore the nation ought 
to be in expectancy; (2) to convince them that Moses on whom they 
now prided themselves had great difficulty in gaining a hearing and a 
following from their fathers, hence presumably the same was to be 
expected for the promised prophet; (3) to prove that on the basis of 
their own scriptures it was right to assert that “the Most High dwell- 
eth not in houses made with hands.” With the establishment of the 
last point Stephen turns suddenly, almost savagely, to the application 
of the whole matter to his hearers: “Ye do always resist the Holy 
Ghost: as your fathers did, so do ye.”” They spurned the delivering 
purposes of Moses; ye have now become betrayers and murderers 
of the successor promised by Moses. ‘The effort had been to bring a 
person and a history they revered into the service of a person they 
were despising, and to the stemming of certain phases of that history 
which they were duplicating. The effort failed. History had already 
repeated itself, and was beyond recall. He who was bold enough 
to recount it fell for his temerity. 

Thus appeased, religious bigotry took on new energy and deter- 
mination. Protest, hitherto smothered, became open and more violent 
and extensive in expression. ‘The new religious society was hounded 
and persecuted until scattered abroad through the provinces. But 
the aims of the persecutors were defeated. They had simply sent 
off into every corner of the country the fire they had endeavored to 
extinguish. What they thought would mean the death of the Chris- 
tian community became to it the revelation of the undying vitality 
of its life: “They therefore that were scattered abroad went about 
preaching the word.”’'s 

ts Acts 8:4. 
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The city of Samaria received its quota of the refugees, among them 
one of the Seven, Philip. He seems to have begun promptly to pro- 
claim “unto them the Christ,”'® to preach “good tidings concerning 
the kingdom of God and the name of Jesus Christ.”"*7 Because of 
the mighty works accompanying his exposition of his ideas he had a 
favorable hearing, initial to a hearty response. One could wish that 
there had been preserved for us some adequate report of the content 
of the addresses by which these early propagandists wrought so 
effectively. Though we have several long speeches reported in 
Acts, these are for the most part defenses or apologies for positions 
already taken, not the first efforts to introduce their ideas to a new 
audience. Yet we are able, perhaps correctly, to infer that the 
burden of their effort was to prove that the historical Jesus of Nazareth 
was in truth the expected Messiah, and worthy, therefore, of treat- 
ment as such, by allegiance and worship. 

Apparently many of the forms of marvel wrought by the early 
Christian propagandists had to do with human needs which were 
already being met with greater or less success by practitioners of 
various classes. We know that the casting-out of demons, or exor- 
cism, was commonly practiced by the sons of those who accused Jesus 
of being in league with Beelzebub. And sorcerers of rare skill were 
able greatly to extend the range of their effective handling of nervous 
disorders, especially in communities where they were able once to gain 
the confidence of the populace. Such a one was flourishing in Samaria 
at the time of the visit of Philip.1* But he was greatly outdone by the 
power manifested through Philip. Undoubtedly the source of this 
power proved a serious puzzle to Simon, the master sorcerer. So 
long as the facts were before him without any reputed explanation, 
he seems to have been deeply impressed. But the coming of the 
apostles from Jerusalem, with the open talk about the Holy Spirit as 
the dynamic force of the movement, and the seemingly obvious and 
mechanical mode for the transference of this secret and effective 
power from man to man gave a new cast for the whole matter to 
Simon. It took on the aspect of something open to easy commerce, 
and hence to be had for the purchasing. It looked like a higher form 
of his own art of sorcery, and he was eager for initiation into the 

16 Acts 8:5. 17 Acts 8:12. 18 Acts 8:9-13. 
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mystery of its methods. It is not made evident, indeed, in the narra- 
tive that the outcomes of the new gift were other than what seemed 
to be a higher sorcery.'® Certainly such effects as were funda- - 
mentally personal and moral would not be obvious to the scrutiny of 
one whose interests were primarily thaumaturgic. 

Undoubtedly the most serious problem that faced the earliest pro- 
pagators of the conviction that Jesus of Nazareth was the Christ lay 
in the fact that his whole career, and most notably its climax, gave 
denial to the validity of the conviction when judged by the standards 
of messianic activity prevalent in that time. A crucified Christ was a 
stumbling-block to the Jews and foolishness to the Greeks. That the 
Christ should have suffered was an intolerable offense to the con- 
temporary sense of what was appropriate for the messianic career. 
From those whom Jesus had so impressed that they could give him 
no less than messianic worth there was demanded, therefore, if they 
would make their estimate prevail with others, the proof that despite 
his form of reception by his people and his death he was nevertheless 
truly the Christ. And no proof could be made convincing that was 
not grounded in the sacred writings. Therefore the early Christians 


diligently searched the Scriptures for those passages which would 
lend themselves to an application to the career of Jesus as actually 
lived. Wherever suffering was portrayed, there prophetic forecast 
of the career of the Christ was assumed, and the passage was made to 
do service as an apologetic for the interpretation of Jesus as the 
Christ. 


We observe this process under way in the recorded relations of 
Philip to the Ethiopian treasurer.?° That the Isaianic paragraph was 
not generally regarded in Jesus’ time as messianic seems clear from 
the question, “I pray thee, of whom speaketh the prophet this? of 
himself, or of some other?” It is one of those prophetic passages 
the application of which was not and is not so obvious as is generally 
the case where prophetic meaning is being considered. This ambi- 
guity and uncertainty of reference made it easily possible for the early 
propagandists to employ effectively a sketch that seemed so accurately 
to portray those features of the career of Jesus that were most puzzling 
and objectionable to those who would regard him as the Christ. It is 

19 Acts 8: 14-24. 20 Acts 8: 26-40. 
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not easy to overestimate the quickness and certainty of conviction 
that could be wrought by the skilful employment, upon minds sus- 
ceptible to the scriptural appeal, of such passages as this Isaianic de- 
scription, when accepted and explicated as a forecast of the messianic 
career as assumedly wrought out by Jesus. It is to be believed that, 
even among the influential and learned, results would often come with 
the speed and apparent ease seen in the case of the Ethiopian treasurer. 
And subsequently he could himself establish his recently formed 
conviction by a searching of the Scriptures for the portrayal of 
suffering and rejection which were frequently the lot of the servant 
of Jehovah. 

Evidently the work of the evangelists was not confined to those 
incidents alone that have become part of our record of the apostolic 
age, for we are told that Philip “preached the gospel to all the cities 
till he came to Caesarea.”*? Their work constituted what may per- 
haps rightly be regarded as the epoch of transition from the narrower 
activity of the Twelve to the broadly conceived activity of Paul. It 
is their work that calls out the fiercest antagonism of Saul; the impact 
of it upon Saul is the agency for the making of Paul. 

21 Acts 8:40. 
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and GHorkers 


Rev. Ozora S. Davis, Pu.D., D.D., a graduate of Dartmouth College, 
Hartford Theological Seminary, and of the University of Leipzig, has 
accepted the presidency of the Chicago Theological Seminary. 

Rev. F. A. Gast, D.D., professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Science for the last thirty-eight years in the Theological Seminary of the 
Reformed Church in the United States, of Lancaster, Pa., has resigned, 
and has been made professor emeritus. He is succeeded by Rev. Irwin 
Hoch DeLong, Ph.D., a former graduate of the same school, a student of 
Semitics in the University of Chicago, a Doctor of Philosophy of the Uni- 
versity of Strassburg, and for the last two years instructor and assistant in 
the same department with Professor Gast. 

Dr. J. M. S. BALJon, professor of Patristic and New Testament Litera- 
ture in the University of Utrecht, Holland, died May 16, 1908. He had 
prepared several volumes of commentaries on the New Testament, also a 
Critical Hand-Book on the New Testament, and an Introduction to the New 
Testament. 

A copy of the Mazarin Bible in two volumes, printed in 1455, sold in 
London at the Lord Amherst sale last December for $10,500. The 
Lenox Library copy in New York City cost Mr. Lenox $2,000 in 1847. 

ProFEssoR GEORGE H. Locke, of Macdonald College, Quebec, a 
specialist in religious pedagogical science, has accepted the position of 
chief librarian of the city of Toronto, Ontario. 

A NEw edition of the Welsh Bible has just been issued by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. The earliest Welsh Bible, translated by Bishop 
William Morgan, was published in 1588. Bishop Richard Parry revised 
this version, basing his alterations to a considerable extent upon King 
James’s Version of 1611, and his revision, issued in 1620, still remains the 
standard Welsh text. In this new edition, Dr. Parry’s text has been 
compared with the English Revised Version, and, wherever differences 
occur, the revisers’ readings, together with their variant renderings, have 
been translated into Welsh and inserted as footnotes. Archaic Welsh words 
are also explained in footnotes, while some marginal alternatives, references, 
and chronological notes in the former edition are omitted. This edition was 
prepared by Mr. D. Rhys-Phillips, librarian at Swansea, assisted in difficult 
points by Sir John Rhys, principal of Jesus College, Oxford. 
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Book Reviews 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Esther. By 
Lewis BAyYLEs Paton. (International Critical Commentary 
Series.) New York: Scribners, 1908. Pp. 339. $2.25. 

At last the English student has a first-class commentary on the Book of 
Esther. Much has been written in recent years concerning various subjects 
in the book, even a few commentaries have appeared, but the first full and 
adequate treatment in English is the recently published commentary by 
Professor L. B. Paton, of the Hartford Theological Seminary, the latest 
volume in the International Critical Commentary Series. It contains 
—excluding the indices—306 pages, 118 of which are devoted to introduc- 
tory matters, the rest to the detailed comments. 

Professor Paton shows himself a master of the extensive literature on 
the book. It is rather interesting to note what he says concerning the 
equipment of American libraries: ‘‘As a result of my search I have reached 
the conclusion that, with the exception of MSS, all the books that a student 
of the Old Testament needs can now be found in American libraries quite 
as well as in those of Europe.” 

The detailed comments are sane, cautious, and complete, meeting the 
needs of the student who desires an adequate knowledge of the narrative 
of Esther. The author has very wisely included the additions found in the 
Greek versions in his comments, as the “earliest extant commentary” on 
the Book of Esther. 

The introductory material is discussed under five general heads. Under 
the first the author indicates the various positions assigned to Esther in 
Hebrew and Greek manuscripts, and in printed editions of the Old Testa- 
ment. The text as found in different Hebrew and Greek recensions is 
treated at length in the succeeding section. This calls for a consideration 
of the additions to the book, which appear in all the recensions of the Greek 
text. These additions, the author believes, are due to a desire “to supply 
the religious element that is so conspicuously absent from the Hebrew 
edition.”” The remaining three sections deal with questions of higher 
criticism, canonicity, and the history of interpretation from the earliest 
times to the year 1908. 

In general, the views adopted by the author concerning disputed 
questions are those which are suggested in the more recent literature on the 
various subjects: but Professor Paton has by no means simply restated the 
conclusions of others; he has investigated the problems for himself, and 
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has formed his conclusions on the basis of his independent investigation. 
It is not difficult to follow the discussion, for the successive steps of the 
arguments are carefully stated. Views with which the author must disagree 
also receive fair and full treatment. 

As is now universally done, Ahasuerus is identified with Xerxes. The 
author believes the book to have been written ‘‘after the persecutions of 
Antiochus Epiphanes and the deliverance by Judas Maccabaeus, in 165 
B.c.,” by a “Persian Jew who had come to live in Judaea and wished to 
commend the observance of Purim to the people of the land... . by an 
account of the way in which this feast originated.” 

This naturally raises the question, to what extent the Book of Esther 
is historical, and whether its theory concerning the origin of the feast of 
Purim is correct. To the discussion of these two problems the author 
devotes considerable space. In favor of the historical character he points 
out (1) that the book wishes to be taken as historical; (2) that it was 
regarded as historical by the Jewish authorities who admitted it into the 
Canon; (3) that a few of its statements are confirmed by external evidence, 
though most of them are without such confirmation. Then he calls atten- 
tion to various difficulties raised by the book, discussing each at considerable 
length: (1) some of the statements in the book are contradicted by the 
Greek historians; (2) a number of incidents recorded in Esther, although 
they cannot be shown to be unhistorical, are so contrary to Persian law 
and custom as to be improbable; (3) the book contains several inconsist- 
encies with itself; (4) it contains a number of statements which cannot be 
proved to be untrue, but which are so intrinsically improbable that one has 
difficulty in believing that they are historical. The results of the investi- 
gation are summarized in these words: 


In view of these facts the conclusions seem inevitable that the Book of Esther 
is not historical, and that it is doubtful whether even a historical kernel underlies 
its narrative. It comes from the same age, and belongs to the same class of litera- 
ture as the Jewish romances, Daniel, Tobit, Judith, III Ezra,and the story of 
Ahikar. Its main ideas are derived from the same cycle of legends from which 
these works have drawn their materials, and in many particulars it bears a close 
resemblance to them. 


What, then, is the real origin of the feast of Purim? Some believe that 
it is of Jewish origin, some trace it to Greece, some to Persia, while many 
hold that it was derived, directly or indirectly, from the Babylonians. 
These several theories, with their many variations, are all carefully tested. 
Professor Paton believes, with many recent writers, that the feast came 
from Babylon, and that there is a connection between Mordecai and the 
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Babylonian deity Marduk, and between Esther and the Babylonian goddess 
Ishtar, though he admits that much uncertainty remains as to the exact 
Babylonian counterpart of the Purim feast: 

It appears that, while the feast of Purim is probably borrowed either directly 
from Babylonia, or indirectly by way of Persia, no certainty has yet been reached 
as to the precise Babylonian feast from which it is derived. The story which 
accompanies it has many points of similarity to Babylonian mythology, but no 
close counterpart to it has yet been discovered in Babylonian literature. 

A curious phenomenon of the Book of Esther is the omission of the name 
of God. Various explanations have been suggested, and some have 
sought to remove the peculiarity by finding anagrams of the divine name 
in certain passages. The author very properly rejects these fanciful 
endeavors, and suggests that the right explanation may be found in the 
occasion for which the book was written: 

Esther was meant to be read at the annual merrymaking of Purim, for which 
the Mishna lays down the rule that people are to drink until they are unable to 
distinguish between “Blessed be Mordecai!” and “Cursed be Haman!” On 
such occasions the name of God might be profaned, if it occurred in the reading ; 
and, therefore, it was deemed best to omit it altogether. 

Professor Paton does not hold a very high estimate of the moral and 
religious value of Esther. 

The book [says he] is so conspicuously lacking in religion that it should never 
have been included in the Canon of the Old Testament, but should have been 
left with Judith and Tobit among the apocryphal writings. 

And he expresses full agreement with the words of Luther, “‘I am so hostile 
to this book that I wish it did not exist, for it Judaizes too much and has too 
much heathen naughtiness.”” 

The foregoing illustrations may be sufficient to indicate the general 
attitude of the commentary. The reader may hesitate at times to follow 
Professor Paton all the way, but no one who desires to understand the 
Book of Esther can afford to disregard this volume, for undoubtedly it is 
without equal in the English language, and in many respects it is superior 
to commentaries in other languages. 


FREDERICK CARL EISELEN 
GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Old Testament Miracles in the Light of the Gospels. By A. ALLEN 
BrockINGToN, M.D. Edinburgh: Clark; New York: Scrib- 
ners, 1907. Pp. 144. $1.25. 

The main thesis of Mr. Brockington’s book is that miracles are to be 
regarded as signs of spiritual truth rather than as proofs of divine power. 
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“We are not to be concerned with establishing the credibility of mira- 
cles but with interpreting their meaning. Our duty toward signs is 
the same as our duty toward parables. We do not go about to prove 
that the parables were spoken by Jesus Christ or that they could have 
been spoken by him, we strive to understand them” (p. 21). “Miracles,” 
we are told again, “are doctrine” (p. 11). This thesis might be used 
in the interest of a pious rationalism. But nothing could be farther from 
Mr. Brockington’s intention. He believes most devoutly in miracle 
as a matter of fact. He even goes so far as to assert that “the bar to a 
belief in miracles is a moral bar. We are sceptical because we do not 
wish to acknowledge the claims of Christ” (p. 21). 

After defending his thesis on the basis of the Gospel of John Mr. Brock- 
ington proceeds to apply it to the miracles of the Old Testament, but 
with very indifferent success. The miracles of the Old Testament as 
signs are further regularly correlated with the miracles of Christ. But 
little attempt is made to go beyond the obvious, and where it is done 
the correlations are not obvious enough. The sign of the manna is ful- 
filled in Christ the bread, the sign of the water from the rock is fulfilled 
in Christ who gives the living water, etc. The plagues of Egypt as a 
a sign (why not an evidential proof?) of the sovereignty of the Lord 
is correlated with the creative miracle at Cana, the passage through the Red 
Sea, with Christ’s walking on the water, etc. _But Mr. Brockington 
unfortunately cannot keep away from apologetic suggestions. Thus he 
raises the question why miracles have ceased and answers it by saying, 
‘‘because we have learned or ought to have learned all that miracles were 
meant to teach. Because we know that the whole round world is subject 
to God and God is love. Because we do not need miracles when we have- 
learned to recognize signs” (p. 30). In itself this is an interesting observa- 
tion but some reader might draw from it the larger inference that it is not 
necessary to believe in a miraculous religion at all if only one believes ina 
thoroughly spiritual religion. 

Again, the discussion of Baalam’s ass as a sign is almost lost sight 
of in the apologetic interest. It is not quite fair, we are told, to join the 
talking ass with the talking serpent or with the sun standing still. These 
latter phenomena are found in passages that are evidently figurative or 
poetical. But the talking ass is in a historical narrative vouched for by 
II Peter 2:16. We are therefore to receive it. And why not? Does 
not God employ certain agents in carrying out his purposes and if the 
usual agents fail are God’s purposes to be frustrated? If there is no man 
to rebuke the madnessof the prophet, is the madness of the prophet to. 
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go unrebuked? Various expedients were tried to bring Baalam to his 
senses. ‘The ass turned into the field, then he crushed Baalam’s foot, 
then he lay down under Baalam. Only after these attempts had failed 
did God open the mouth of the ass (!). In other words the last conceiv- 
able means had been exhausted when the ass lay down under Baalam. 
Nothing was left but miracle. But it is not a very difficult miracle after 
all. ‘An ass is much higher in the scale of being than a stone” says Mr. 
Brockington, and yet Jesus said that lifeless stones should cry out in order 
to praiseGod. Mr. Brockington is not quite sure of this argument himself, 
however, for he adds in an apologetic footnote, “Even if the language of our 
‘Lord be regarded as figurative it is clear that he contemplates an unusual 
agent” (p. 118). Perhaps it may seem unfair for a reviewer to select the 
most grotesque paragraph in the book as an illustration of its general 
character, but while the results of Mr. Brockington’s mental processes are 
not usually so startling as in the present instance, the mental processes 
themselves are elsewhere about the same. 

The thought that miracles can be better understood and that they 
are more edifying when they are construed as ‘‘doctrine,” that is, when 
they are regarded as an integral part of the revelation in Christ, is a helpful 
thought, though not a very new one, but the way in which this thought 
has been worked out in the present book hardly deserves the prefatory 
recommendation, guarded though it is, of the Bishop of Gloucester. 


KEMPER FULLERTON 
OBERLIN, OHIO 


The Christian Faith and the Old Testament. By Jonn M. THomas. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 1908. Pp. x+133. $1. 
President Thomas dedicates his volume to the congregation of the 
Arlington Avenue Presbyterian Church, East Orange, N. J., in sincere 
gratitude for increasing liberty of pulpit utterance and the friends of 
Middlebury College in earnest hope. The author has only recently re- 
linquished the pastorate at East Orange in order to take up the duties of 
the presidency at Middlebury. The book is an excellent illustration of the 
good service a parish can render to the cause of Christianity by encour- 
aging a true man to be his whole self while ministering to it. In the confi- 
dent possession of the truth, Dr. Thomas proceeds to present it in just 
such language and style as culture affords him at the moment of utterance. 
The result is a book that will help any unprejudiced reader who is inter- 
ested in the subject. 
The book might be described as a work on The Misuse and the True 
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Value of the Old Testament in Christian Thought. Its author believes 
that the interest and importance of the Old Testament will endure as long 
as vital Christianity. The Old Testament is a difficult book but it is 
well worth our while to seek to understand it. Dr. Thomas stands un- 
equivocally with that reverent scholarship whose thoroughgoing criticism 
is restoring the Old Testament to the appreciation of the church. 

In treating of Jesus Christ the writer would encourage us to believe 
that Jesus was not the many things that various partisans and faddists 
would make of him, but the one thing man most needs, a revelation of the 
possibilities of man in the highest of realms, that of religion, where the 
soul of man finds adjustment to the Eternal Love. He says that ‘“‘the 
religion of Jesus was faith, the personal attachment of the heart to God.” 
Jesus would urge his followers to exercise their powers in the discovery 
of right. ‘‘Why judge ye not of yourselves that which is right.” 

Not until after the days of Paul did Christianity come to full self-con- 
sciousness of itself as an organism detached from Judaism. The earliest 
Christian preachers depended much upon the Old Testament and proved 
therefrom that Jesus was the Christ. The earliest Christians, since they 
were Jews, started with the great advantage of the strong moral sense of 
the Old Testament as a part of their religious equipment. They had 
already at hand a “‘noble and exalted doctrine of God, the Father and 
Creator of the universe.” Their new enthusiasm was steadied by the 
sense of age and permanence, for they felt that the old revelation and the 
new were continuous. We gain a good illustration of how advantageous 
this Hebrew heritage was to early Christianity by viewing the wreck of the 
Gnostic sects. For all the Gnostics agreed in discarding the Old Testa- 
ment and every Hebrew element. Thus they failed of the “‘steadying 
and purifying influence which the main body of the Church received from 
the Hebrew writings.” 

But, unfortunately, there was an evil use of the Old Testament which 
was in the acceptance of meaningless ritualism and corrupting material- 
istic dogma. Eccentricities came with the allegorical method of inter- 
preting the Old Testament. A great but mischievous feat was accom- 
plished by the exegetes, that of reading the whole New Testament into the 
Old Testament and then reading it out again. As a result things are 
ascribed to Jesus and Christianity which are foreign to the spirit of Christ. 
This continues to the present day and all because the Old Testament has 
been misconceived. When truly understood it is seen to be ‘“‘a report of 
progress, a faithful register of the upward strivings of an earnest folk 
from a very crude faith and a very rude ethic to views concerning God and 
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moral obligation which the world still reckons among its chief treasures.” 
The Old Testament is unintelligible and therefore uninteresting when- 
ever one is unable to follow its development of thought and the growth 
of religious conceptions. This ancient collection must be arranged for 
modern readers who are used to having their history, for example, 
arranged in chronological sequence. ‘The Church must teach the Old 
Testament as the critics interpret it if her more progressive members are 
to preserve their regard for Scripture.” Moreover, “the teaching of 
modern criticism issues in worthier ethical ideals and nobler religious 
principles.” 

Much of the confusion of the Old Testament records, and most of those 
features whose literal adoption has caused mischief in Christian ages, arise 
from the presence of the priestly element, that least valuable heightener of 
the older traditions and remover of the real God from the experience of 
humanity. The inability to sense God and his will for us is a far more 
serious thing than unbelief in a so-called act of God in patriarchal times. 
The newer knowledge and appreciation of the Bible is not for scholars 
only, but for all readers and lovers of the book. It is in the fearless, truth- 
loving spirit of the ‘‘Man of Nazareth” who would disclose to us God 
in common life, working in the men and events of old as he is working 
everywhere today and welcoming us in the good work. Thus the old- 
fashioned exegetical stare, the non-temporal grasp upon the ancient life 
and literature, is replaced by conceptions which make the glory of the past 
workings of God our ancestral heritage, illuminated by our faith in him 
now. He changes not. We grow. 

The merit of the book is that it reproduces in brief compass for prac- 
tical use the best scholarly results of a half century of Old Testament 
literature. It will help to establish an understanding heart in place of a 


dismayed and perplexed one. 
GRANT 
SMITH COLLEGE 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


Studies in the Inner Life of Jesus. By ALrrep E. GARvir. New 
York: Armstrong, 1907. Pp. xii+543. 

As might be anticipated, Garvie’s interest in his subject is ultimately 
theological; yet he is aware that one should approach the study of Jesus’ 
‘inner life” from the historical point of view. Accordingly he seeks to 
understand the ‘‘mind, heart, and will of Jesus as revealed in his words 
and works.”’ He is acquainted with the latest contributions to gospel criti- 
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cism, cites from them freely, and passes judgment upon their conclusions. 
The two-document theory is accepted and the synoptic gospels are taken 
to be the principal historical source of information about Jesus. The 
Fourth Gospel is thought to have been composed by the “presbyter,” who 
was indeed an eye-witness but whose aim in writing was so emphatically 
apologetic that his work cannot claim to be an accurate history. But 
farther on in the book proof-texts from the Gospel of John are used seemingly 
regardless of this critical discrimination. In fact, with the close of the 
Introduction, the historical interest of the investigation is quite subordinated, 
nor is the psychological examination of Jesus’ thinking kept uppermost, 
but it is Jesus’ “‘inner life” as a revelation of God to man—‘‘the divine revela- 
tion under human conditions”—that is made the chief concern. With this 
primary interest the author goes through the whole career of Jesus, treating 
such topics as Virgin Birth, Growth in Wisdom and Grace, Vocation 
Accepted, Temptation, etc., and then in a Constructive Conclusion he 
presents his doctrine of the person of Jesus. 

A sample of the author’s method will serve to indicate the general 
character of his book. In discussing the virgin birth he claims that it is not 
primarily a critical question, and that on the strength of the literary attesta- 
tion it can scarcely be said to be verifiable, but he accepts it as a fact because 
without it he is unable to account for the inner life of Jesus. The perfec- 
tion of Jesus’ moral and religious development presupposes a perfect origin. 
Such development would have been impossible had he been “‘completely, 
by natural generation, incorporated in the human race.” Yet the cir- 
cumstances of his birth did not free him from the great hereditary ten- 
dencies of humanity, but he inherited something more which enabled him 
to overcome these tendencies; that is, the faith in and submission to God, 
which was uppermost in his mother at the time of his conception, became 
the predominant hereditary bias of his own life. He, however, came only 
gradually to the consciousness of the absolute uniqueness of his relation 
to God—his divinity, his pre-existence, and the like. Garvie is very insist- 
ent in maintaining that Jesus’ divinity should not obscure our view of his 
full humanity. He was subject to the same laws of mental development as 
other men and ordinarily to similar limitations of knowledge, yet at times 
he had a supernatural endowment of power to heal the bodies of men and a 
supernatural endowment of knowledge to be used in his dealings with 
souls, but only when some special necessity required was this given or used 
(pp. 151 f.). Hence Jesus. regarded preaching, and not the exercise of 
miraculous powers, to be his principal work. 

The general position of the author is a mediating one. He feels the 
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force of modern thought and is in sympathy with it. For him God’s rela- 
tion to the world is to be expressed in the category of immanence, the pro- 
cess of the divine activity is best described by the term evolution, and the 
highest stage of this process falls in the category of personality. At the 
same time Garvie finds himself able to retain practically all the views which 
the traditional theology has held as vital. For example, he holds to the 
following as proofs of Jesus’ divinity: (1) supernatural birth; (2) Paul’s 
pre-existence doctrine; (3) John’s Jogos doctrine; (4) physical resurrection; 
(5) fulfilment of prophecy; (6) Jesus’ miracles: but he adds that these 
things become credible to him only when he has arrived at faith in Jesus’ 
divinity through an appreciation of his unique personality. 

The book does not seem to have given a final solution to our modern 
theological perplexities about the interpretation of Jesus’ person, yet it has 
real value in indicating the importance of the problem. It cannot be 
ignored by the more technical scholar and it will also be of interest to the 
thoughtful pastor or layman. The author’s honesty of purpose and reverent 
spirit will appeal to all his readers. 

SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Cueyne, T. K. The Decline and Fall of the Kingdom of Judah. London: A. & C. 
Black, 1908. Pp. xlviiit+194. 7s. 6d. 

A study of the history of Judah from the eighteenth year of Josiah till the fall of 
Jerusalem in 586. To this is added a study of the law-books of Israel prior to the 
adoption of the Priestly Code. The wide range of Prof. Cheyne’s information is 
remarkable, but his devotion to the Jerahmeel hypothesis renders his conclusions of 
little value for scholars in general. 

KapLan, J. H. Psychology of Prophecy—A Study of the Prophetic Mind as Mani- 
fested by the Ancient Hebrew Prophets. Philadelphia: J. H. Greenstone, 1908. 
Pp. xii+148. $1.50. 

This is an excellent summary of the facts accessible to us regarding the nature of 
Hebrew prophecy. The author has used the best sources of information and has 
exercised good judgment in the formulation of his conclusions. A study of this book 
would be of great value to all students of the Old Testament as affording an insight 
into the origin and character of Israel’s religious teachings. 

PsICHARI, JEAN. Essai sur le grec de la Septante. Paris: C. Klincksieck, 1908. 
Pp. 50. 

This is an off-print from the Revue des études juives and is well worth separate 
publication. The author’s bibliographical knowledge is extensive. The problem he 
sets himself to discuss is chiefly that of the existence of ‘‘ Hebraisms”’ in the Septuagint. 
His conclusion is that Deissmann, Moulton, e¢ al., have gone too far in denying Hebrew 
influence upon the Greek of the Old Testament, and that after all allowances are made 
for the discoveries of the papyri and the parallels in Modern Greek it remains true that 
“the Septuagint has its share, its very large share, of Hebraisms.”’ 

Staun, H. Die Simson-Sage. Eine religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchung iiber 
Richter 13-16. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1908. Pp. 81. M. 2.40. 
The point of view of this treatment of the Samson story is not a new one. Many 

scholars have already traced the origin of the story to a myth regarding the sun god. 

This discussion is valuable as a clear and brief statement of the results thus far attained 

along this line and as an example of sane religio-historical interpretation. 

WEsTPHAL, G. Jahwes Wohnstatten nach den Anschauungen der alten Hebrier. Eine 
alttestamentliche Untersuchung. [Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, XV.} Giessen: Tépelmann, 1908. Pp. xvi+280. M. 11. 

This is the most comprehensive study of the history of the place of worship in 
Israel that has yet been made. The result is practically a history of the development of 
the God-idea in Israel. The author’s method is historical and thoroughly scientific, 
and his results will bear close inspection. 

KavtzscH, E. Die heilige Schrift des Alten Testaments. 3d ed.  Lieferung 
5,6. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1908. Pp. 257-384. M. 1.60. 

These two parts carry the work through the first three chapters of I Samuel. The 
editor is assisted by Dr. Holzinger on the Book of Joshua, while Prof. Kittel stands 
responsible for Judges and Samuel. 

ARTICLES 

Barry, P. Daniel 3:5, Sumponyah. Journal of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 
XXVII, pp. 99-127. 

A defense of the rendering “‘bagpipe”’ for this Greek word in the Hebrew Old Tes- 
tament. 
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SmitH, H. P. Notes on the Red Heifer. Jbid., 153-156. 

An explanation of certain details in the legislation of Num., chap. 19, on the basis 
of the theory that the ceremony there prescribed was formerly an ancient sacrifice for 
the dead. 

Konic, E. Der Standort des Redners von Jes. 4o ff. Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrijt, 

November, 1908, pp. 989-1002. 

A criticism of an article by W. H. Cobb in the Journal of Biblical Literature for 
1908, which took the ground that the prophet of Isa. 40 ff., was resident in Jerusalem. 
Kénig seeks to show that the prophecy was uttered in Babylonia. 

Oort, H. Oud-Israéls Paaschfeest. Theologisch Tijdschrift, November, 1908, pp. 

483-506. 

A study of the significance of the various details in the ritual of the Passover and 
of the history of the institution, from which the writer concludes, among other things, 
that the feast originated in honor of some other god than Jehovah and was later incor- 
porated in the Jehovah worship. 

Smita, G.A. The Land of Edom. The Expositor, December, 1908, pp. 506-17. 

The second in a series of articles on the geography of the land of Edom. 


CuHartEs, R. H. Man’s Forgiveness of His Neighbor: A study in Religious Develop- 
ment. Ibid., pp. 492-505. 
A rapid survey of the growth of the idea of forgiveness in the Old Testament, the 
Apocrypha, and the New Testament. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 
Grecory, Caspar RENf£. Einleitung in das Neue Testament. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 

1g09. Pp. vit804. M. 11.20. 

One half of this new introduction to the New Testament is devoted to the criticism 
of the canon, one-third to the criticism of the text, and the remainder to the criticism 
of the writings, i.e., matters of introduction proper. In treating canon and text, 
Professor Gregory follows the lines of his recent Canon and Text of the New Testament 
(1907). The concluding part is disappointingly brief. 

WENDLING, Emit. Die Entstehung des Marcus-Evangeliums. Philologische 

Untersuchungen. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1908. Pp. viiit+246. M. 8. 

A minute critical analysis of the Gospel of Mark, in which Wendling seeks to 
distinguish the work of an early narrator, a later narrator, and a redactor. This 
book develops and defends Wendling’s view of three strata in Mark, set forth in his 
Ur-Marcus (1905). 

GiLBERT, G. H. Acts: The Second Volume of Luke’s Work on the Beginnings of 

Christianity. (The Bible for Home and School.) New York: Macmillan, 1908. 

Pp. 267. 75 cents. 

Macmillan’s new handy commentary on the Bible, under Professor Mathews’ 
editorship, is continued by this attractive little volume. The arrangement, the 
comment appearing on the same page with the text, is convenient and thoroughly 
practical. Gilbert holds Acts to have been written by Luke between 70 and go A.D. 
The notes are intelligent and helpful. 

Grecory, CASPAR RENE. Die Griechischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments. 

Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1908. Pp. vit+366. M. 11. 

After much correspondence with textual scholars all over the world, Professor 
Gregory has wrought out a new and simpler system of designations for the manuscripts 
of the New Testament, under the constantly growing number of which the old alphabetic 
systems had long since broken down. This book presents and explains the list. 
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Uncials are designated as ot, 02, etc., alphabet letters at the same time being 
retained for the better known codices. The uncials now number 161, besides 14 papyrus 
pieces. The numbering of cursives and lectionaries shows less change. 

PREUSCHEN, Erwin. Griechisch-Deutsches Handwérterbuch zu den Schriften 
des Neuen Testaments, und der iibrigen urchristlichen Literatur. Zweite Liefer- 
ung: dpyupos bis el. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1908. Columns 161-320. M. 1.80. 
The second part of Preuschen’s New Testament lexicon carries this promising 

enterprise through its first quarter. It is enriched by references to the literature, 

chiefly German, dealing with particular words. Barrifw, Baoidela, 
are among the principal articles in this fasciculus. 

WEIss, JOHANNES. Die Aufgaben der Neutestamentlichen Wissenschaft in der 
Gegenwart. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1908. Pp. 56. 


This address, delivered on June 1 last, before a Baden conference of cultivated 
ministers, surveys the whole field of New Testament study in Germany from text to 
theology. 

Pick, BERNHARD. Paralipomena: Remains of Gospels and Sayings of Christ. 

Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1908. Pp. xi+158. 75 cents. 

These fragments of uncanonical gospels and of sayings anciently ascribed to 
Jesus are well known and easily accessible to scholars, in the works of Harnack, Preu- 
schen, Resch, and Ropes. Dr. Pick publishes them in English translation in the hope 
of making them known to the general reader. His collection of materials is good, 
although new sayings like the Freer Logion have already come to light which will have 
to be included in a later edition. It is doubtful whether these texts, with so little intro- 
duction and explanation, will do more than confuse the reader. Dr. Pick’s comments 
are chiefly drawn from Baring Gould’s Lost and Hostile Gospels, when Harnack might 
have served better. The bibliographies are full and well arranged, although more likely 
to be useful to the scholar than to the general English reader. There are a few mis- 


prints. 
ARTICLES 
Burkitt, F.C. Gergesa: A Reply. Journal of Biblical Literature, XXVII (1908) 

Part II, pp. 128-33. 

Mr. Clapp’s study of Gergesa and Bethabara calls forth from Professor Burkitt 
this further discussion of the place of the cure of the demoniac, variously described 
as the country of the Gadarenes, Gerasenes, and Gergesenes. { 

Barry, Daniel 3:5, Siampényah. Jbid., pp. 99-127. 

Mr. Barry’s view that the word cvugdwvia in}:Luke 15:25, like the kindred 
word in Dan. 3:5, means bagpipe, having been combated by Professor G. F. Moore, 
is now re-enforced with a mass of lexical material. . 

Hatcu, W. H. P. Some Illustrations of New Testament Usage from Greek Inscrip- 

tions of Asia Minor. Jbid., pp. 134-46. 

Miscellaneous lexical material gathered from the inscriptions found by Professor 
Sterrett in 1884-85. 

RELATED SUBJECTS 
BOOKS 
VANDERBURGH, F.A. Sumerian Hymns from Cuneiform Texts in the British Museum. 

Transliteration, Translation, and Commentary. [Contributions to Oriental 

History and Philology, No. 1.]_ New York: Columbia University Press, 1908 

Pp. xii+83. 

This is a good substantial thesis for the degree of Ph.D. at Columbia University. 


The introduction furnishes valuable summaries of the information available concerning 
the gods, Sin, Bel, Adad, and Tammuz. 
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Van Dyke, HENRY. Counsels by the Way. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1908. 
Pp. 160. $1.00. 

This is a volume of essays gathered together from various sources. ‘Their purpose 
is primarily devotional. The essay on the “Poetry of the Psalms” contains a great 
deal of useful information. All are done in Dr. Van Dyke’s distinctive style. 
BicELow, W.S. Buddhism and Immortality [The Ingersoll Lecture, 1908] Boston: 

Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1908. Pp. 75. 75 cents net. 

An exceedingly well written presentation of the Buddhistic conception of immor- 
tality from the point of view of a sympathetic student of Buddhism. 

Morray, J. C. A Handbook on Christian Ethics. New York: Scribners, 1908. 
Pp. xiv+328. $2.25. 

An excellent summary by the Emeritus Professor of Philosophy at McGill Univer- 
sity. The treatment is philosophical rather than historical, but is in sympathy with 
the historical method of Bible study. 

Rocers, R. W. The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, especially in Its Relations to 
Israel. Five Lectures Delivered at Harvard University. New York: Eaton 
& Mains, 1908. Pp. xiv+235. $2.00. 

A popular sketch replete with interest and charm. It is no attempt to supplant 
Jastrow’s great work but rather to present the assured results of cuneiform investigation 
in a form intelligible to the educated public in general. The amount of consideration 
given to Israel is relatively slight, little more than sufficient to declare the author’s 
opinion that for her high spiritual values Israel was not indebted to Babylon, notwith- 
standing the learned contentions of Winckler, Jeremias, et al. to the contrary. 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. Edited by James Hastings, with the Assistance 

of J. A. Selbie and other scholars. Vol. I. New York: Scribners, 1908. Pp. 

xxii+ 903. $7.00. Sold only in complete sets. 

This first volume carries the reader through “art and architecture.” The more 
important subjects treated are Adoption, Adultery, Ages of the World, Agnosticism, 
Alchemy, Altar, Ancestor-Worship, Animals, Anthropology, Apologetics, Apostolic 
Age, Arabs. Among the writers are James Mark Baldwin, Bonet-Maury, Bousset, 
George A. Coe, S. A. Cook, D’Alviella, T. W. Rhys Davids, A. Fairbanks, A. E. 
Garvie, F. L. Griffith, D. G. Hogarth, J. H. Hyslop, A. V. W. Jackson, M. Jastrow, 
F. B. Jevons, A. C. McGiffert, T. Néldeke, W. M. F. Petrie, A. H. Sayce, H. L. Strack, 
R. M. Wenley. The larger part of the material in this volume is in the field of Com- 
parative Religion. As is almost inevitable, the quality of the material is uneven; 
articles of great value are alongside of others practically worthless. But the work as a 
whole will constitute an invaluable thesaurus of information in the large field with 
which it deals. 

The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, Embracing Biblical, 
Historical, Doctrinal, and Practical Theology and Biblical, Theological, and 
Ecclesiastical Biography from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. Based on 
the Third Edition of the Realencyklopidie, founded by J. J. HERzoc, and edited 
by ALBERT Hauck. Prepared by more than six hundred scholars and specialists 
under the supervision of Samuel Macaulay Jackson, with the assistance of Charles 
Colebrook Sherman and George William Gilmore, and others. 

The title page of this work furnishes a conspectus of its scope and purpose. The 
general tone of the articles is cautious and the theological point of view is mediating. 
This edition is a distinct advance upon its predecessor, but in no sense has it made the 
dictionary a strictly up-to-date, scientific guide. 

Jevons, F. B. An Introduction to the Study of Comparative Religion. [The 
Hartford-Lamson Lectures on the Religions of the World.] New York: Mac- 
millan, 1908. Pp. xxv+283. $1.50. 

An admirable handbook by a first-hand authority. Every student of religion 
should read it. 
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HeEER, J. M. Die Versio latina des Barnabasbriefes und ihr Verhiltnis zur Altla- 
teinischen Bibel erstmals untersucht, nebst Ausgabe und Glossar des Griechischen 
und Lateinischen Textes. Mit einer Tafel. Freiburg in Bresgau: Herder, 
Igo8. Pp. Ixxxiv+132. M. 7. 

A piece of careful textual work, consisting of a full critical introduction to the 
Latin version of the famous letter of Barnabas, followed by the Latin text of the letter, 
which in turn is followed by the Greek and Latin versions in parallel columns and 
accompanied by a generous list of variant readings attached as footnotes. 

Cormack, G. Egypt in Asia, a plain account of Pre-Biblical Syria and Palestine. 
New York: Macmillan, 1908. Pp. xvi+280. $3.00. 

A popular presentation for the non-technical student. All pretensions to original 
research are disclaimed. A long list of illustrations adds to the attractiveness of 
the volume. The history of Syria, as revealed in the cuneiform and hieroglyphic litera- 
tures, is given down to the time of Ramses III and his successor. 

STAERK, W. Die Anfange der jiidischen Diaspora in Aegypten. [Beihefte zur 
Orientalistischen Literaturzeitung, II]. Berlin: Wolf Peiser, 1908. Pp. 35. 
M. 2.40. 

This Beihefte comprises four articles, of which only the first one (9 pp.) deals 
with the Jewish Diaspora. It is a general summary of the contents and significance of 
the papyri from Elephantine. 

Education and National Character. By HENRY CHURCHILL KING, FRANCIS GREEN- 
woop PEABODy, LYMAN ABBOTT, WASHINGTON GLADDEN, AND OTHERS. Chicago: 
The Religious Education Association, 1908. Pp. 319. $1.50. 

Thirty-three addresses given at the fifth convention of the Religious Education 
Association are here published. ‘They present important aspects of the religious life 
of America in a strong and suggestive way. 

Training the Teacher. By A. F. SCHAUFFLER AND OTHERS. Philadelphia: The 
Sunday School Times Co., 1908. Pp. 270. 

This little book has been “approved as a first standard course by the Committee 
on Education of the International Sunday School Association.” The various chapters 
deal with the Book, the Pupil, the Teacher, the School. 

C. G. SHaw. The Precinct of Religion in the Culture of Humanity. New York: 
Macmillan, 1908. Pp. xiiit+279. $2.00. 

The author here prints some lectures delivered by him in New York University in 
the general field of the philosophy of religion. The themes treated are the essence of 
religion, the character of religion, the reality of religion, the religious world-order. 
The importance of the subject deserves a clearer vision and a firmer grasp. 
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